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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E news of the week from Zululand is of much interest. 

According to the correspondent of the Daily News, the Zulus 
intend to make a series of raids into Natal, while the Boers are 
becoming actively hostile, and the Commander-in-Chief has 
written home for three more infantry regiments to be sent 
before he can act. This news, though entitled to attention, 
because the sender is Mr. A. Forbes, seemed at first so in- 
credible that even the Daily News did not believe it. According 
to all other accounts, the Boers, though still demanding independ- 
ence, will remain neutral during the war; while Lord Chelms- 
ford has got his forces together on the Tugela, and his actual 
invasion in three columns is delayed only by difficulties of 
transport. Nevertheless, the news was true. On Thursday, 
the Secretary for War admitted the demand for reinforcements, 
and though he officially waits for despatches, the troops are 
under orders to depart. It is further stated that the colony 
has been swept bare of transport, oxen and waggons are 
hardly procurable at six times their value, the native 
drivers positively refuse to enter Zululand, and the English 
horses of the cavalry dislike their new diet till they are 
hardly able to move from weakness, and are dying in great 
numbers. All these difficulties will gradually be overcome, but 
the campaign will be a long one, and will, it is calculated, not 
be completely successful under ten millions sterling, even if we 
have not to maintain permanent garrisons in the Transvaal and 
Zululand. 


It is understood that 5,000 more troops will at once be sent 
to the Cape, and this increase of the force employed, coupled 
with the difficulty of obtaining transport and the sickness 
among the horses, may delay the final campaign for another 
year. It is believed that the Zulus will burn the grass, and 
then it will be nearly impossible to move, as the army cannot 
carry its own forage. Should this turn out to be the case, the 
expense of this petty war, which no one wanted and which can end 
in nothing, will be as great as that of a year of Crimean warfare. 
Under these circumstances it is not pleasant to hear that Sir Bartle 
Frere is as obstinate as ever, that he has signified to Cetewayo 
theintention of the Government to insist on its original terms, and 
on “ one thing more,” not described; and that Cetewayo, having 
become desperate, is threatening to carry out the war to the end. 
It is still less pleasant to hear that the colonists, who will pocket 
the greater portion of our millions and all the profits of 
security, are enraptured with Sir Bartle Frere’s great policy, 
and loud in condemnation of Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s de- 
spatch. They are having their wars done for them in the most 
delightful way, and when they volunteer, receive pay at the 
tate of 30s. a week. ‘ Peace, with honour, and large profits,” 
that is to be their destiny,—and South Africa feels as if 
Providence had for once been very kind. 


A curious little debate occurred on Tuesday in the Lords 
about the instructions sent by the Government to Sir Bartle 
Frere. Lord Cadogan recently explained that the instructions 

















structions. Sir Stafford Northcote, however,on Monday affirmed 
that positive instructions had gone out, and Lord Granville 
wanted to know what the discrepancy meant. Earl Cadogan ex- 
plained that on March 20th Sir Bartle Frere had been told that 
Cetewayo must admit a Resident into Zululand, and that he must 
disband his army; and these were positive instructions. An- 
other despatch had also been sent to Sir Bartle on April 10th, 
but this, said the Earl, did not add to the instructions of 
April 20th. Lord Granville, for all that, wanted to know 
whether Sir Bartle Frere could act without referring home, and 
was at last told by Lord Beaconsfield that the High Commis- 
sioner “was sufficiently acquainted with the general policy of 
Government upon the vital grounds of peace to act for himself.” 
That means, if precedent may be trusted, that the Government 
have publicly instructed Sir B. Frere to await orders from home ; 
that they have privately told him to do as he likes; that he will 
do as he likes, whether or no; and that whatever he does will be 
accepted,—which is a pleasant prospect for the people of Eng- 
land, whose purses are virtually handed over to Sir Bartle 
Frere, to deplete as much as he pleases, without control either 
from Parliament, or from his immediate superiors. 


Mr. Fawcett has given notice that he will meet Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion of Tuesday next with an amendment. Mr. Dillwyn 
intends, it will be remembered, to move that the direct interven- 
tion of the Sovereign in politics is unconstitutional, and Mr. 
Fawcett’s amendment runs thus :—* That this House, while at 
all times anxious to protect the privileges of Parliament against 
any encroachments on the part of the Crown, is of opinion that 
there is no evidence to show that in relation to Indian and 
foreign policy the Sovereign has acted without the advice of 
her responsible Ministers and advisers.” The Ministry, it is 
rumoured, will accept this amendment, which will be sup- 
ported by the official Liberals. The words undoubtedly con- 
vey a truth, but they require, in order to be perfectly satis- 
factory, the insertion after the word “Crown” of words ex- 
pressing this idea, “and while declaring that to secure Minis- 
terial responsibility their advice must precede, and not follow, 
the action of the Crown,’’—this Ministry thinks its action con- 
stitutional when it has accepted responsibility for an accom- 
plished fact. 


Yakoob Khan has agreed to meet Major Cavagnari at Gunda- 
muck, and carry on negotiations with him there, and arrived in 
the camp on Wednesday, the 7th inst. This visit suggests an 
early peace, more especially as General Roberts has explained, 
in a speech to the chiefs in the Kurum, that the British Govern- 
ment will not retain any city in Afghanistan, not even Canda- 
har or Jellalabad. Nevertheless, there are difficulties in the 
way, the principal one, probably, being Yakoob Khan’s view of 
his own position. If he is to cede the Passes, and thereby lose 
the assistance of the Hill tribes, who will never forgive him, he 
will want British assistance to restore him to his ascendancy in 
his kingdom ; and the question is, what form this assistance is 
to take? If he wants money, or moral support, the British 
Government is so eager to be out of its scrape, and meet the 
electors with some appearance of victory, that it will accede; 
but if he wants troops, or a formal guarantee against in- 
surrection, even Lord Beaconsfield may hesitate. The negotia- 
tions may still, therefore, be broken off, though we think they 
will succeed, as Yakoob Khan would hardly have ridden into 
the British camp unless he intended they should. He thinks 
he can plunge us into a campaign on his side. 


The shadow of the Elections is on everything. The Irish 
Members on Wednesday actually carried a Bill for allowing the 
formation of Volunteer Corps in Ireland, the Attorney-G eneral 
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for Ireland observing that her Majesty’s Government saw no 
objection to the proposal, though he should, in Committee, 
insert some restrictive or precautionary clauses. The concession, 
whatever its motive, is creditable to the Government, and 
we hope, as it is to be made, it will be made generously 
and completely, and that the Volunteers will be allowed 
to wear the national colours. It is ridiculous to consider the 
kilt honourable, and the green and gold traitorous. Everything 
which inereases the variety and movement of life in Ireland 
soothes discontent; the population loves soldiering, and once in 
uniform, the Irish have never forfeited their military honour. 
The Volunteers will be drawn from a higher class than the 
Militia, and the Militia are as trustworthy as in England. The 
Volunteers will, we believe, be perfectly loyal, and if they are 
not, it would be easier and better to fight an armed Ireland, and 
then govern it like India, than to go on with this half-concealed, 
irritating mistrust. If Irishmen are to be represented, let 
them be free, 


Lord Beaconsfield spoke as usual at the annual banquet of the 
Royal Academy, on Saturday, and said he would have defended 
his thesis of last year,—that imagination was the forte of English 
painters, but that he dreaded the storm of criticism, and “ that 
most dreary duty of humanity, having to explain.” This year, 
therefore, he would say that England, being a great country with 
a great history, English painters might find in history the inspira- 
tion which Greek painters and the Italians of the Renaissance 
found in their religion. Why not paint pictures of the Wars of the 
Roses, taking Shakespeare for their guide,—Shakespeare, that 
poet “greater than Homer?” “ Wider than Homer” would, 
perhaps, be a more accurate criticism; and certainly the English 
public would view with dread a deluge of pictures half-historical 
and half-stagey, with a Richard III., a portrait of Irving, and 
a Constance recalling only Ellen Terry, There is, however, a 
subject in the prologue to Henry V. which we are sure 
Lord Beaconsfield would appreciate,—the Bishops plotting to 
urge foreign war on the King, lest the Lollards should prevail 
in England, and attack them. Lord Beaconsfield, who has 
practised that Archbishop of Canterbury’s policy, might fittingly 
be portrayed as giving that counsel. 


The tariff battle began in the German Parliament on the 2nd 
inst. with a speech from Prince Bismarck, in which he frankly 
explained his views. He believed Free-trade to be a mistake, 
which all the world was abandoning except England, and which 
England would yet abandon. Land in Germany is far too 
heavily taxed, the State and Communal taxation together rang- 
ing from twenty to thirty per cent., this being truly an excise on 
corn, while foreign corn entered free. West Russia was thus en- 
riched at the expense of Germany. Moreover, the direct 
taxes throughout Prussia were too heavy, and he hoped, 
if he obtained his indirect taxes, to abolish the “Class- 
tax’? and the income-tax, and transfer the house-tax and 
the land-tax to the communes. Should his plan succeed, 
the Empire would be self-supporting, and the contributory 
subsidies now demanded from each State—the sum, that is, 
paid in excess of the regular grant—might be abolished. The 
Tariff Bill is being strongly resisted by the Liberal leaders, 
including Herr Lasker, and by the representatives of the indus- 
trial interests ; but Prince Bismarck has made some kind of ar- 
rangement with the Centre; and Herr Windthorst,the Ultramon- 
tane leader, has powerfully supported the Bill. It must therefore 
be carried, and every man in Germany will have to pay ten per 
cent. more at least for every morsel of bread he eats. That is 
the result of demanding indemnities. 


Lord Salisbury, on Monday, made an elaborate statement as 
to the progress achieved in executing the Treaty of Berlin. He 
stated that Bulgaria had been constituted; that a commence- 
ment had been made towards razing her fortifications; that a 
Governor-General and a Constitution had been found for 
Eastern Roumelia; that the Cretan Constitution, which is to 
be extended to other provinces, has been revised; that the pro- 
visions for the benefit of Greece are “in process of execu- 
tion,” the French Government having made a proposal for 
mediation; that the boundaries of Roumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro are nearly settled; that delimitation in 
Armenia between Turkey and Russia has commenced; and 
that though there have been no reforms in Armenia, the 
difficulty has been owing to want of money. “ Nothing costs 
money like administrative reform.” There have been only two 


ee 
which is now settled on the principle that, the Turks, when the 
delimitation is finished, are to haye the teps of the hills 
the watershed—a perfeet:place, for the Terks are teeto slong 
and will have nothing to drink—and the other the time for the 
evacuation of Bulgaria, North and South. Lord Salish, 
stated that he read Article 22 of the Treaty to mean ~v 
Russia should depart, not within the nine months ending Ma. 
3rd, but within nine months and three months more, ending o 
August 3rd. The only defect in this speech is that it does not 
correspond with the facts. Greece has obtained nothing; the 
Cretan Constitution has not been applied elsewhere ; : 
has been sacked, instead of being reformed; the delimitas; 
difficulties in the Balkans.are imaginary, and intended to cover: 
a Turkish retreat; and the date now fixed for the evacuation jg 
a new one, though, of course, there may have been a secret 
understanding at Berlin, The Peers received the statement jn 
total silence. 


The House of Commons virtually debated Mr. Rylandy 
resolutions over again last Monday night, and the réchaugé wag 
better than the prepared feast. Mr. Gladstone was unable op 
the previous Thursday to point out the blunders of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, who spoke last, with respect to the 
financial history of 1860. But he took his revenge on Monday, 
by giving chapter and verse for his charge that Sir Stafford 
Northcote had misstated important facts connected with the 
Budget of that year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told the House that Mr. Gladstone’s financial policy in thgt 
year justified what he had done; that Mr. Gladstone had then 
borrowed largely; and that he had shown equal reluctanee to 
meet the heavy expenditure, necessitated by the Chinese 
expedition and fiscal changes, by means of fresh tax. 
ation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted op 
Monday that he had misinformed the House about the for. 
tification loan, and had confounded the figures of 1860 with those 
of 1861. But he did not acknowledge, what Mr. Gladstone's 
lucid explanation made very clear, that the latter, im 1860, 
boldly grappled with a deficit of £9,400,000; that he kept: up 
the Crimean-War scale of Excise and Customs duties; and that, 
he raised the Income-tax from fivepence to tenpence, and col+ 
lected three-quarters within the half-year. And yet the Chan, 
cellor of the Exchequer coolly says that he is doing much the 
same as Mr. Gladstone then did, because, forsooth, the latter 
did defer the payment of a million of Exchequer Bonds, 


Sir W. Harcourt read out in the debate a passage froma 
letter written by the Prince Consort on April 18th, 1854, exactly 
applicable to the present situation, The Prince wrote :—* The 
next party conflict in the House of Commons will be upon 
finance. Gladstone wants to pay for the war out of the current, 
revenue, so long as he does not require more than £10,000,000 
above the ordinary expenditure, and to increase taxes for the 
purpose. The Opposition are for borrowing—that is, increasing 
the Debt—and do not wish to impose in the meantime any 
further burden on themselves. The former course is manly, 
statesmanlike, and honest; the latter is convenient, cowardly, 
and perhaps popular. Nous verrons.” The Tories were de 
lighted when Mr. Martin’s second volume, which is, to a great 
extent, a party pamphlet against Russia, appeared, but they do 
not like this extract from the third volume. It is most indecorous, 
they say, to bring the Prince Consort’s name into political de- 
bate. So it is, unless he happens to have been momently om 
their side. Then it is only “a just appeal to the authority of 
an impartial Prince.” 





Mr. Herschell on Tuesday carried a resolution stating that, 
in the opinion of the House of Commons, “the action of breach 
of promise of marriage ought to be abolished, except in cases 
where actual pecuniary loss has been incurred by reason of the 
promise, the damages being limited to such pecuniary loss,” by 
an unexpected majority. No less than 106 Members voted for 
the resolution, and only 65 against it. As the total is less 
than a third of the whole House, as Government has no time to 
prepare a Bill, and as the Law Lords believe that the action is, 
on the whole, needful, it is not likely that the resolution will 
be embodied in law just yet. The old ten-pounders may, how- 
ever, see in Mr. Herschell’s victory a measure of the complete- 
ness of their own effacement. The law was one for the protec- 
tion of their daughters. The rich do not want it, and the poor 
do not use it; but it is still necessary, as we have contended 
elsewhere, for the protection of the respectable vulgar. They 





subjects of dispute, one being the delimitation of the Balkans, 





would have defended it under the old suffrage, but under the new, 
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powerless as so many flies. Velvet-coat and 

fastian are alike worthy of attention, but for seamy black 

cloth there is nothiug but disregard. It is just the same in 

ties, The landlord may govern his county, and the artisan 

may govern his borough, but the farmer will not be allowed 
even to expend his own rates. 


The House of Commons made considerable way with the 
clauses of the Army Discipline and Regalation Bill on Thurs- 
day. Some half-dozen Members, dreading quiet Constitutional 
changes, and suspicious of martial law creeping into places where 
it has no right to be, are watching the Bill closely, and the notice- 

r bristles with amendments,—originally 150 in all. The 
Government accepted one or two of them. One of them was 
an amendment to the effect that “conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman” should not be punished by imprison- 
ment, as Sir Henry Thring, the draughtsman, had indicated in 
the Bill, but by cashiering. A long discussion took place on the 
question whether, as the Bill proposes, officers can be punished for 
drunkenness when off duty, but the Government adhered to their 
view, and rightly so, we think. Common soldiers are liable to 
such punishment, so are officers of the Royal Navy, and it would 
be intolerable if a captain in Gibraltar or Malta were free to 
go about the streets intoxicated in public, while a thirsty pri- 
yate who did so would be liable to arrest. The interest in the Bill 
is a good deal diminished by the pledge which Colonel Stanley 
gave on Thursday week that he would issue regulations for the 
guidance of Courts of Inquiry, which would direct them, among 
other things, to report facts and not opinions, and would enable 
the officer accused to be present and put questions. Courts of 
Inquiry have their uses, but we may hope that the Duke of 
Wellington’s wish, that an officer would never again be tried by 
them, will be at last fulfilled. 


The Tory journalists, and even some statesmen, keep repeating 
that if Turkey is to live, she must have financial assistance, with- 
out which she can make no “ regenerating reforms.” Why ? 
Turkey has at this moment, by her own account, an ample 
revenue, £14,000,000 a year, and nothing to do with it, except 
pay her wonderfully cheap army and her civil establishments. 
Her Debt is dead, and might be buried with perfect impunity, 
and her coasts are protected by the fear of the British Fleet. 
The sum is far greater than her needs, and with decent manage- 
ment would suffice in two years for the withdrawal of the paper- 
money, the payment of arrears to the garrison of Constanti- 
nople, and the organisation of an obedient gendarmerie. There 
is no need, if Turkey is capable of doing anything properly, of 
advancing to her one sixpence, and the real reason why advances 
are asked comes out in every successive programme. Half the 
revenue is always to be stopped en rowte for the Bondholders. 
In other words, the advance so urgently pressed on Great 
Britain is intended not to reinvigorate Turkey, but to revive the 
fictitious value of her bonds. It is a grant, not to a Power 
assumed to be useful to the world, but to the syndicates and 
speculators who, in Paris and London, hold her bonds. 


they are 0s 








The Times of Wednesday publishes, in a way which indicates 
special authority, the statement that “Lord Beaconsfield has 
recommended that a special grant of £200 should be made 
towards defraying the expenses of Dr. Ginsburg’s work on the 
*Massorah,’ now publishing at Vienna.”’ The “ Massorah” is the 
analysis by the Jewish grammarians of the seventh century of 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. There one sees the 
very best side of the Premier. It is like him to care about the 
perfect doing of a bit of old scholarship like that, and like him, 
too, to dare the obvious comment that only a Jew would have 
selected scholarship of that particular kind for a State grant. 
We recommend the incident to the notice of the flunkeys who 
will have it that in describing the Premier as “a Syrian” his 
opponents intend to insult him. No man is insulted by the 
acceptance of his own description of himself. Lord Beaconsfield 
should place a proposal for translating the Cabalistic books on the 
Estimates. They will never be translated without a grant, and 
the money would be voted without a word, and with a secret 
feeling that in the work his spell might be revealed. If he had 
freed the Holy Land and restored the Jews,as he might have 
done, instead of pottering about Roumelia and Afghanistan, he 
would have died Dictator. 


_ The Bill declaring that affinity is not consanguinity, called 
in Parliament the Bill for Legalising Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister, was thrown out in the House of Lords on Tues- 
day, by 101 to 81. Of the Bishops, one (Ripon) voted for the 








measure, 14 against it, and nine may be supposed to be indif- 
ferent. The debate was of the usual kind, Lord Oranbrook 
being this time the layman to affirm that such marriages, which 
are allowed in all Christian countries except this, were offensive 
to religion and contrary to social expediency. The new feature 
was the appearance of the Prince of Wales in the debate and the 
division, his Royal Highness both declaring his opinion and 
giving his vote in favour of the Bill. His intervention will 
carry the measure next year, as the only valid resistance to it 
comes from “ society ;” but the precedent is a very bad one, both 
for the Prince and the Peers. The latter seem to the populace 
less free if the Prince votes, and the former must, if he inter- 
venes in debate, take his chance as a debater. Some day he will 
be tempted to give an argument instead of a mere opinion, and 
will be criticised in a frank style not favourable to the dignity 
of the Throne. He is Heir Apparent, not a mere “ Royalty.” 





The Liberal defeat at Canterbury on Thursday is a consoling 
one. The city is Tory and ecclesiastical, and just one of those 
places where Lord Beaconsfield’s policy is appreciated, and the 
Tory candidate, Colonel Laurie, was returned by 1,159 votes 
against 1,103 given to Mr. Edwards, a majority of 56. At the 
General Election, however, Mr. L. M. Majendie, the Conserva- 
tive candidate, polled 1,406 votes, or 247 votes more than Colonel 
Laurie; and Captain T. H. Brinckman had only 935 votes, or 
168 less than Mr. Edwards. So hopeless was the borough con- 
sidered by Liberal agents, that in 1878 Mr. A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy was returned without opposition. ‘There has, in fact 
been a Liberal gain of about 400 votes, or a fifth of the voting 
constituency, a most gratifying omen for the future. 


A most remarkable instance of criminal fanaticism is re- 
ported from Massachusetts. Charles Freeman, a small farmer, 
residing at Pocasset, and a member of the Congregation of 
Second Adventists, declared a week since that he had received 
a divine command to sacrifice his daughter Edith, a child of 
five years. Accordingly, he and his wife knelt down in 
prayer, and then rising, the man transfixed the child on a 
wooden table, killing her, and sprinkling her blood on the 
“altar.” He then called a meeting of the Adventists, 
to whom he related his story, and showed the body of his 
child. He was arrested next day, and is said to be mad, but his 
wife entirely agreed with him as to the sacrifice, and his fellow- 
worshippers appear not to have condemned him. It should be 
added that both Freeman and his wife, both before and after the 
murder, expected the child to rise again on the third day, and 
barricaded the house against the police, not in self-defence, but 
to compel them to wait till Sunday. Religious mania is common 
enough, but it does not often affect two people at once in pre- 
cisely the same way, and with the same result. Indeed, the 
people of Boston seem to believe that many in the congregation 
were accessories, and they are to be arrested. 





We wonder how many of our readers are aware of the extent 
of “ Fiji,” as the colony is called. We certainly had in our 
own minds greatly underestimated it, and we venture to say 
most even of those who have watched the Colony with interest; 
have done the same. The Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Des Voeux, 
in his annual message, delivered to the Legislative Council on 
January 29th of this year, stated that most people thought the 
Islands about as important as the Scilly Islands, but “that a line 
drawn round the extremities of the colony would describe a 
figure of which the shortest diameter would be over 260 miles in 
length, the longest over 370 miles; and a steam-vessel passing 
over this line at ten miles an hour would occupy little less 
than five days and nights on the voyage. Of the eighty 
or more inhabited islands enclosed by this line, one is about as 
large as Jamaica, and considerably larger than Cyprus; a 
second would contain Mauritius three times, and Barbadoes ten 
times; and the aggregate area of the whole is greater than that 
of all the British West India Islands (Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
the Windward and Leeward Islands).” The islands will grow 
every subtropical product, and already, thanks to Sir Arthur 
Gordon’s wise device of taking revenue in kind, as recently 
described in our columns, are already paying their own expenses. 


The ‘Iron Duke,’ the splendid ironclad, of 6,034 tons and 
4,268 horse-power, which ran into and sunk the ‘ Vanguard’ on 
the 1st of September, 1875, is stated by Lloyd's agent at Shanghai 
to have gone ashore there on Friday. She remains on shore, 
and it is evidently feared that she will become a wreck, 


Consols were on Friday 98} to 98§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 


THE GOVERNMENT WINDING-UP. 


Wt are not quite so anxious as Lord Kimberley showed 

himself on Tuesday to learn what Government intends 
to do in Zululand, if it succeeds in defeating Cetewayo. At 
least, though we may be apprehensive of a muddle, we are not 
frightened lest the Cabinet should determine to do anything very 
big. The Government is still singing “ Rule, Britannia,” but 
there is a husky cough in its throat. The Ministry is winding-up 
everywhere, previous to the elections. On all sides evidence 
accumulates that her Majesty’s Ministers, seeing that the 
country is weary of fruitless expeditions, and ultimatums 
which produce expensive little wars, and quarrels with Russia 
which lead only to secret agreements easily arranged without 
the quarrelling, and Budgets which only renew bills, are 
shuffling as fast as possible out of everything on hand. They 
have receded from Egypt like a schoolmaster before a big boy, 
with an assumption of didactic dignity that is quite delicious. 
The Khedive having told them rather curtly to mind their own 
business and Jeave him alone, they have replied in a note, 
solemnly prearranged with France, and written with all their 
chins in the air, that they will mind their own business, and 
will leave him alone, and that he must “ take the responsibility ;” 
whereat the Khedive, though he never heard of President Jack- 
son or Major Dowling’s letters, gives an assenting chuckle. He 
will take the responsibility and the Daira Estates too, with all 
the pleasure in life. Still the Government is out of that 
scrape, which might have been endless, and has not to send 
troops to Egypt, or to convince the Queen that she can stand 
safely side by side with M. Grévy on a foot square of fertile 
marsh ; and so, at whatever cost to humanity or to the prestige 
of the West, there is one complication the less. Bondholders 
sigh, but Whips and wire-pullers rejoice. Then there is 
Afghanistan. The Government is backing in the loftiest 
manner out of Afghanistan. Originally we were to invade 
that large and dreary plateau, with mountains scattered over 
it as if it had been the battle-field of Milton’s heavenly 
host, in order to drive back Russia. As Russia was not 
going there, that pretext became a little too thin, and 
on the 9th of November, 1878, Lord Beaconsfield discovered 
that an invasion of India, except by the Euphrates, was “ im- 
practicable,” and that the British Empire was on the wander 
into Central Asia in search of “a scientific frontier,”—that 
is, of a frontier only useful in case of an invasion. The 
scientific frontier was reached, and by dint of bribing Afree- 
dees—whom we have just mortally affronted by an order for- 
bidding their enlistment, an order which our Pathan non- 
commissioned officers declare a breach of faith—and fighting 
some second-rate skirmishes, we obtained possession of it. Can- 
dahar, the Shuturgardan, Jellalabad, are all ours, and the hill 
range which, as Lord Beaconsfield said, prevents our looking 
over into Central Asia, is at our disposition,—or rather, the 
Government and its organs say itis at our disposition, the Hill 
clans being of a different opinion. The Government, however, 
finds that even this annexation is too much, that it will occupy 
10,000 men and cost a million a year, and is, there- 
fore, asking Yakoob Khan for a treaty, and is ready 
to give up anything. With an imprudence which would 
drive a decent diplomatist frantic, General Roberts, 
who the other day annexed the Kurum Valley, “ off his 
own bat,” and as Mr, Stanhope said, without instructions 
from home, has now announced publicly to the Chiefs that the 
British Government has no intention of taking “ Herat, or 
Balkh, or Candahar, or Cabul, or Ghuznee, or Jellalabad,” or, in 
fact, any city any Afghan ever heard of. That must be pleas- 
ant for Lord Lytton, who has now nothing to bargain with 
when he asks permission to place “ English eyes” throughout 
Afghanistan, and whose cards have, in fact, been shown before 
they are played. Peace, however, must be made, so Yakoob 
Khan is invited half-way, and is met at Gundamuck by Major 
Cavagnari, a shrewd, active “Political” of the second rank— 
we are not objecting to that fact, the recognised Envoy of Great 
Britain is a king’s equal—who is to patch up a peace somehow. 
We dare say he will do it, being a clever, resourceful, 
shifty man. Indeed, he certainly will, if he only gives 
up enough, for Yakoob Khan wants to execute a few 
domestic foes, and does not care one straw how many 
bare rocks we get, or how many Khugiani priests 


we hang, in return for the offence of preaching resistance to 
the invader. [Did we hang six Moollahs recently, or not? per- 





haps Sir George Campbell would ask.] Yakoob will letusiay 
the Khyber, we dare say, and the Kurum Valley too, nied 
will give him a subsidy, and say he is our man, and 
his throne, and so involve ourselves for ever in that de 
cesspool, the politics of Central Asia, where some dy 
Mussulman who can rule, and who has taught his cay tu 
use revolvers, will try conclusions at once with white f . 
and Chinese. He will, in fact, permit us to buy a ms 5 
of Passes. That is not a pleasant termination to th 
grand campaign which, according to the Times, has “ tumed 
India into an island,” and made it impregnable—ag if the 
people inside could not smother us with sand, if they chose 
but still it will enable Government to talk of peace, to make 
Lord Lytton an Earl, and to send out a decently strong ad. 
ministrator to cope with the financial trouble, and with the 
year of heartrending calamity which, by every mail received 
is described as impending over the whole peninsula. If the 
meteorologists are not all alarmists—and no doubt recent 
experience has made them over-nervous—a famine is at hand 
such as even Asia never saw, a famine extending from Jellala. 
bad to Tuticorin. May God avert it, for man will be as 
powerless in its presence as the animal world, which dieg of 
drought and hunger without even the solace of pity. 

And now we are shuffling at the quickest of paces out of 
the quarrel with Russia. That quarrel, though chronic, has 
recently been serious, for this reason. If the Turks occupy 
the Balkans, Bulgaria will fight, and there will be the Eastern 
Question open again. Or further, if the Roumelians rise, 
the Turks will massacre them, and then also the Eastern Ques. 
tion is open again. In either case the Emperor Alexander 
ceases to be a free agent, his army and his people 
alike insisting that the raison détre of a Russian Ozar 
is to beat Turkey, and not to retire before Turks without 
firing a shot. As Russia desires no war, she is anxious to 
avoid both contingencies, and consequently has proposed that 
the Balkans shall not be occupied “for a year,” and that the 
Russian battalions, bound by the Treaty of Berlin to retire on 
May 3rd—words never were more clear, even if Ministers had 
not emphasised them over and over again—shall remain a 
little longer,—* till this swell of the public mind abate some- 
what.” And Lord Salisbury, it is clear, from his speech of 
Monday, has assented to both arrangements. It was a most 
sensible thing to do, in the interests of Europe, and he deserves. 
every credit for doing it; but he had to reconcile his self- 
restrained action to his unrestrained bombast about “ every 
jot and tittle of the Berlin Treaty being executed,” and 
so a moderate bit of common-sense statesmanship is made 
to look like a tottery shuffle to the rear. Some trans- 
parent nonsense has to be talked about the delimitation of the 
Balkans, the effect of which, if it were serious—which it is not 
—would be to perch Turkish cantonments on waterless ridges 
where the Asiatic soldiery would die like flies of the cold ; and 
an astounding explanation has to be offered to the Peers that it 
was always expected Russia would stop till August 3rd, whereat 
those experienced old gentlemen smiled, and were compas- 
sionately silent. Far be it from us to doubt that this was the 
understanding. It is probably literally true. There alwayshas been 
in all this struggle, which has cost millions in cash and tens of 
millions in commercial profits, a secret agreement which rendered 
actual collision improbable, unless, indeed, the two peoples, 
excited by their trainers’ language and their own snarls, had 
sprung at each other’s throats. The idea has always been to 
wave the banner furiously, and quietly chat under it. But still 
this arrangement, prearranged or not, this alarm at the reopening 
of the Eastern Question, this loudly paraded hope that Batuk and 
Philippopolis, whose sufferings were once jeered at, will be the 
centre of “the happiest and freest populations in Europe,” show 
that the Government is eager to get out of an untenable or 
unpopular position. The Christians of the East are to have 
their own way, provided they do not say so, and the concession 
of three months to the Russian Army and the snub to the Rov- 
melian Delegates serve with the British populace to neutralise one 
another. Moderation is now the watchword—a most sensible 
and praiseworthy watchword—and so we are to go back, having 
acquired in Afghanistan Lundi Kotel, a site for a particularly 
disagreeable cantonment, and perhaps Pisheen ; and in Turkey, 
what {—a right of worrying about reforms without effect, and 
the Khediveship of Cyprus. 

We really cannot feel fear about the action of this Govern- 
ment in Zululand. It will not act. It is true, Lord Cadogan 
and Sir S. Northcote are at cross-purposes about non-existent 
despatches, and do not like to say out that the Government 
has only told Sir Bartle Frere to refer home before he does 
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. which, without any cable to the Cape, will be 
any 5 am unless, indeed, the Zulu army will stand at 
ng two months on end ; but there can be no moral doubt 
that Government would be delighted to be out of this scrape 
also. It says that Cetewayo’s army must be disbanded, but it 
i sick of the whole business, and would, we doubt not, accept 
» dis rsion for the summer as equivalent to disbandment, and 
the emission of an Envoy as submission, or indeed make any 
terms which the Telegraph could say brought “ peace with 
honour.” It does not want anything much in Zululand, 
or anywhere else, except to go to the country with a report 
of universal peace secured by Ministerial energy, and not to be 

id for till convenient ; and the only question is whether its 
wishes matter in South Africa, whether so weak a Cabinet 
can hold in so headstrong a. man as Sir Bartle Frere. We 
should say not, and that he will go his own way, which is 
annexation, or put the Government in perplexity by a 
resignation. That, however, is not the fault of the Adminis- 
tration, which would gladly retreat, if only it had the strength 
to make its agents respect its decisions. Unfortunately it has 
not ; but still it is only fair to allow that weakness is not vice. 





THE MULTITUDE ON LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


HE choice of Mr. Gladstone as a candidate for the Borough 
of Leeds at the General Election is a notable indication 
of the drift of popular opinion in the great Yorkshire town. 
Yorkshire is less excitable than Lancashire, less ready to run 
into extremes, and it would not have been wonderful if the 
Leeds Liberals had preferred a local and less political candi- 
date than Mr. Gladstone. A year or so back it is almost 
certain that they would have done this. A man in good re- 
pute in the borough, with clear views as to specific Radical 
measures for the adoption of which he would undertake to 
labour, and disposed to qualify his general professions of devo- 
tion to peace and retrenchment by an undertaking not to 
make foreign politics a party question, would have been 
the safe candidate to run. The preference shown to Mr. 
Gladstone, and the circumstances of the meeting at which 
his name was finally adopted by the Liberal party 
in the borough, show that a change of some signifi- 
cance has come over Liberal opinion in Leeds. The party is 
infinitely more hopeful and more enthusiastic than it was a 
year ago. There is no longer any talk about giving the 
Government a fair trial. On the contrary, there is the 
strongest possible sense that the Government has been tried, 
and found wanting. We do not say that all the charges 
brought against the Government at Saturday’s meeting could 
be sustained, or that those who bring them are entirely free 
from misconception. Our object is not to estimate the justice 
of the Leeds indictment of Lord Beaconsfield, but simply to 
ascertain, as far as is possible from mere outward signs, the 
kind of feeling which underlies it. If party feeling did not so 
strangely lessen the power of judging facts correctly, this 
would be an inquiry which a Tory might conduct equally well 
with a Liberal. That there is a storm gathering on the poli- 
tical horizon is evident,—are there any data from which to 
calculate the amount of electricity which the clouds contain ? 
From this point of view, an unjust charge is quite as telling 
asa just one. If there is one thing more than another that 
cannot be laid at Lord Beaconsfield’s door, it is dear bread. 
It is curious that, for the first time in history, a time of general 
distress has not been aggravated by this particular cause. The 
loaf which, thanks to American corn, the people can put on 
their tables to-day, is a bigger and a better loaf than they have 
ever been able to put on their tables under similar circumstances 
before. But popular dislike does not care about facts. It 
accuses its objects indifferently of the things which they have 
done, and the things which they have left undone. But it must 
be genuine dislike that does this, —dislike strong enough to over- 
power the inbred justice of the English people, their disposition 
to speak of men as they find them, their readiness to fight 
fairly, and to take no advantage which has not honestly come 
to them. Yet at Leeds on Saturday the working-men, assem- 
bled in a huge mass meeting of thirty thousand, forgot 
all about the cheapness of bread, and went back to the old 
League antithesis of the big and the little loaf. A small piece 
of brown bread and a huge mass of fine white bread were 
christened respectively “the Disraeli Jingo loaf” and “ the 
Gladstone Reform loaf.” The Leeds workmen know that 
trade is slack, and they believe that its slackness is due to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, and the way they choose to express 
this conviction is by bringing the old weapon out of the 


armoury in which it has so long lain unused, regardless of the 
fact that it is now simply an anachronism. 

The placards which were displayed at this meeting all 
told the same story. The almost-forgotten sins of the Govern- 
ment—such as the Slave Circular—were raked up against 
them, evidently under the impression that the more Lord 
Beaconsfield was bespattered, the better the crowd would be 
pleased. “ Vote for the Tories, War, Slave Circular, Distress !” 
was an inscription often repeated. One placard bore two 
roughly rhyming inscriptions, setting out the characteristics of 
Tory policy at home and abroad. Abroad, they were Death, 
Danger, Disease, Disaster, and Distrust; at home, they were 
Disquiet, Debt, Distress, Dishonour, and Disgust. Another 
placard put the question, “* What stopped Trade?” and gave 
the answer, “ Why, the Tories.” The framers of these inscrip- 
tions quite understood the paramount position which Lord 
Beaconsfield holds among his colleagues. He had the lion’s 
share of the indictment reserved for him. The references to 
the Prime Minister, says a reporter, appeared to be most keenly 
relished by the crowd, and were most loudly and most fre- 
quently cheered. One ran, “ Wanted, 24,000 pence to pay 
for the laurel-wreath;” another, “Benjamin Disraeli,— 
he made the Queen an Empress and the People poor ;” 
another, “All hail, Emperor of Cyprus and future King 
of the Zulus!” Until lately, Lord Beaconsfield has 
been personally popular. If he is now singled out from 
his colleagues, and made the scapegoat on which all the sins of 
the Government are laid, it is some evidence that the change 
of feeling towards the Government goes deep down. 

It must be remembered that this meeting was not called 
together to hear an eloquent speech. No one of more than 
local fame was present atit. No “star” had come down from 
London, to cheer fainting spirits or stimulate flagging energy. 
The enthusiasm shown was essentially a business enthusiasm, 
—the enthusiasm of men who have come to be told what to 
do, and are quite indifferent to the language in which the 
order is given. The negative character of the directions given 
to the meeting was also remarkable. There was scarcely any 
reference to the things that Mr. Gladstone might do, after 
slaying the present Government. The meeting did not want 
to look beyond this. It did not ask for a constructive 
policy; it only cared for the destruction which was to over- 
take the present Cabinet. That is the most formidable oppo- 
sition a Government can possibly have to encounter,—an 
opposition which is content not to trouble itself with more 
than one thing at a time, which does not stop to ask what is 
to be put in the place of the destroyed object, which regards 
destruction as its own reward. Very little agreement is neces- 
sary to keep together assailants who are animated by this 
temper. They may entertain the most conflicting theories as 
to what it is that mzkes the present Government unfit to 
retain power, or the most impracticable ideas of the policy 
which should be pursued by those who may come after them. 
These are differences of no importance, when the aim of an 
opposition is simply the overthrow of a Ministry. The 
strength of the attack made at the General Election, 
supposing no fresh change to come over the face of 
affairs, will lie in this simplicity and singleness of purpose. 
This is a piece of good-fortune which, five years ago, it seemed 
almost impossible should ever befall the Liberals again. In 
1874 the Government had to all appearance only to sit still, 
and leave to the Liberals the hopeless task of patching up their 
differences. Whatever the Liberals could offer the country 
the Conservatives could offer, and there was great reason to 
doubt whether the Liberals would not remain too divided as 
to what they should offer to make it necessary for the Con- 
servatives to outbid them. It is different in 1879. One of 
the speakers at the Leeds meeting told the crowd that Mr. 
Gladstone was not at one with them as regards some of the 
changes they desire; but it made not the least difference to 
the result. The voters assembled in the Clothhall Yard only 
asked whether he was at one with them in disliking 
the present Government. It was his unmistakable sound- 
ness upon this point that made him the unanimous choice 
of the Leeds Liberals. If they had been told that Mr. 
Gladstone was prepared to accept from them a mandat 
impératif to disestablish the Church, or to redistribute the 
land, or to make nine hours the legal limit of a day’s work, 
the enthusiasm of the meeting could not have been greater. 
They wanted to manifest their desire that the present Govern- 
ment should be overthrown, at any cost, and without regard to 
what might follow, and they rightly deemed that for this pur- 








pose Mr, Gladstone was the best candidate they could choose. 
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Of course, Leeds is but one place among many, but if the feel- 
ing there displayed is shared by only half the great Northern 
towns, two things at least are clear,—one, that the policy of 
the Government has been shorn of all its glitter; the other, 
that they will not, under any circumstances, be allowed to re- 
gild it by a European war. The time has gone by when the 
popularity of the Cabinet might yet be restored by a coup de 
théitre. Such an attempt would now be only another nail in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s political coffin. He must rest content with 
the gilt laurels he has already won, or will have won when 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell can be paid. 





MR. ISAAC BUTT. 
F\HERE is a deep feeling of regret at the death of Mr. Butt. 


It is all the more intense, because he was a man who 
missed his mark,—a man who, thoughdyingat no very early age, 
never did one-half of what was plainly within his powers. No 
Irishman of larger and more varied talents has taken part in 
public affairs since O'Connell died; and even O’Connell— 
though a far more imperious nature, a far greater orator, and 
‘borne high on the wings of blarney ” to altitudes which Mr. 
Isaac Butt never reached—lacked very many qualities which 
the leader of the Home-rulers possessed. Mr. Butt had plenty 
of wisdom for every one but himself. He was conciliatory and 
persuasive. He won the esteem of people who detested Home- 
rule and all its works. Clients swore by him, and always re- 
turned to him when he chose to return to his professional work. 
Learned Judges of the Dry-as-dust species, such as Lord St. 
Leonards, who, as a rule, dislike and disbelieve in political law- 
yers, treated him with profound respect. No one met him in the 
House of Commons or the Four Courts without at once con- 
ceiving admiration of his talents, and feeling kindly towards him. 
And yet he failed, more or less, in all things. He might have 
been Lord Chancellor or Lord Chief Justice of Ireland—in 
1848 he seemed more likely to attain these positions than Mr. 
O'Hagan and Mr. Whiteside—but he never got judicial office 
of any kind. He might have been a distinguished Parliamentary 
orator; he was fluent and eloquent, and his oratory was singularly 
free from the windiness and random gush too characteristic of 
Irish eloquence ; but his speeches in the House of Commons, 
when he sat for Youghal and when he sat for Limerick, 
were not adequate to the high expectations formed of him. 
He might have been a successful party leader, but some- 
how or other he failed to preserve discipline, and his bat- 
talions got clubbed. High success in literature was also 
within his reach; but the brilliant sketches contributed to 
the Dublin University Magazine in old days, and his really 
learned history of Italy, written in one of his many periods of 
retirement from practice, are but promises of better things 
which were never to be realised. The man who wrote the 
beautiful passage in his lecture on Berkeley, in which he 
describes with true feeling his initiation by Bishop Brinkley 
into the Berkeleian theory while walking on the terrace of the 
garden which was once the Bishop of Cloyne’s, had a cunning 
literary hand which never fully put forth its skill. Mr. Butt’s 
pamphlets on the land question, and his plea for a poor-law 
for Ireland, were admired by political economists; but he did 
not pursue the economical studies which he had begun. In short, 
his whole life was a jumble of brilliant bits; a heap of threads, 
tangled and broken ; an interesting scrap-book, full of odds and 
ends; a curiously tesselated mosaic, with pretty pieces of 
work in it, but sadly lacking in a purpose and a plan. 

We have no wish to enter into a discussion with those who 
fancied that Mr. Butt as a politician was knowingly uncon- 
scientious,and whose uncharitable view of his public life was that, 
having sold his early convictions, he was always afraid to pocket 
the price. But it is fair to admit that his career was somewhat 
sinuous and puzzling. He perplexed and worried his friends. 
We go back to 1840, when Mr. Butt stood forth as the 
eloquent champion of Protestantism, and the denouncer of the 
Roman Catholies; when, in true Orange strains, he warned his 
“‘ Protestant brethren” that the “ arch-demagogue of Ireland ” 
would occupy the seat of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, thus 
doing violence to “ the principles this Corporation has main- 
tained from the glorious days of William III.;” and when he 
hinted that O'Connell would be glad “ to exchange this more cer- 
tain income, for the precarious and degrading income he now 
draws from his pauperised and degraded slaves.” It requires 
a stretch of imagination to connect this fierce denouncer of 
** Popery and treason,” this mouthpiece of heated, acrimonious 
predictions as to the probable terrible doings of a “ Popish 
town council,” with the pamphleteer who, when writing thirty 








ape 
years later on the destiny of Ireland, is enthusiastic about the 
beauty of holiness exhibited by the Irish people, and the 
“spirit of liberality and toleration” displayed by the Ligh 
Catholics. The eloquent advocate in 1840 at the bar of the 
House of Lords of “the principle of exelusive Protestantism » 
the admirer of “ the glorious days of William IIL,” lived to be 
the ablest advocate of the Roman Catholic clergy in regard to 
education. The Conservative and virtual Orangeman of 1840 
became, in the course of thirty years, the Federalist ang the 
friend and ally of Catholicism. We cannot wonder if or 
hasty minds, looking at this odd development, noti 
jumps, so to speak, which Mr. Butt made, concluded that sinister 
causes had something to do with it. But the harshest ex. 
planation was here, as in most cases, not the true one, Mr, 
Butt drifted about in all things, and in politics especially, He 
had in his character elements of moral weakness, from which 
he himself was the chief sufferer, and which were quite enough 
to account for his circuitous courses. 

Mr. Butt never showed his best side in the House of Com. 
mons. He took little part in the important debates of recent 
times. His chief speech last year was a defence of the Bastern 
policy of the Ministry,—a defence the key-note of which was 
this question, “ Let me ask, when has Turkey flogged nuns in 
their convents, as Russia has done?” This might be all 
very well for Lord Robert Montagu, but it was hardly 
worthy of Mr. Butt to be the mouthpiece of vulgar 
Russophobia. His last Parliamentary fight of any im 
portance was made on behalf of the Government measure 
for intermediate education in Ireland; and it was evid- 
ent that the old vigour had somewhat waned. Mr, Butt 
managed always to put Home-rule in the most concili 
and sensible form in which it could be put. The ablest ples 
—we feel inclined to say, the only able plea—ever advanced for 
it is Mr. Butt’s pamphlet on Irish Federalism. Notwithstand- 
ing his many faults of omission rather than commission, the 
party is never likely to obtain a better leader. The complaint 
has been that he was a leader who did not lead; but who, 
we should like to know, with the same difficulties, will be able 
todo so? Driving pigs to market, or ruling a meeting at which 
Home-rulers and Nationalists have come, ash-plants in hand, to 
confer, is no easy matter; butit is child’s-play to the task of ruling 
Home-rulers. Perhaps he was too idle. He certainly lacked 
the moral force and earnestness which bend men to the will of 
one. He had not, it may be conceded, the art of making him- 
self disagreeable, without which little good can be done in 
the House of Commons, if not in the world at large. He 
beheld the late pranks of his followers with amazement and 
sorrow. He was powerless to quell the mutineers, or to pre- 
vent the rupture of the party. But, before pronouncing 3 
harsh judgment on his capacity as a leader, let us wait the 
course of events, and see how far the new leader—whether Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Mitchell Henry, or Mr. Shaw—the last named 
being, we believe, the more probable, is successful in 
preventing jthe Home-rule party from becoming a mass of 
warring atoms. With all Mr. Butt’s faults, and his still 
more numerous infirmities, there was a note of greatness in 
the clever, brilliant, simple-mannered old man. He was the 
worthy continuer of a great race of Irishmen. He came 
too late to the Irish Bar to know it in its best days— 
the days when politics and law were inextricably entwined; 
when every young barrister of ability was sure that he was to 
tread in the footsteps of Curran, Grattan, Flood, Fitagibbon, 
and Burgh ; and when he looked less for success to the favour 
of attorneys than to the good offices of the patron of a borough, 
and the admiring plaudits of his countrymen. But Mr. Butt 
kept alive the old traditions, and preserved the memory of that 
lost time when talents, wit, and eloquence were indispensable 
portions of the outfit of an Irish patriot. To-day even oratorical 
ability is considered unnecessary baggage. 





MR. HERSCHELL’S RESOLUTION. 


W* cannot express or feel any pleasure at Mr. Herschell’s 

success in passing his resolution in favour of abolish- 
ing actions for Breach of Promise of Marriage. It seems to 
us one more proof among many that the present House of 
Commons, while sensitive as to the wrongs of the upper class, 
and eager for electoral reasons to conciliate the multitude, 
cares nothing about the middle sections of society. Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere will never bring an action for breach of 
promise, having much more powerful social means of obtaiming 
redress. Jane Higg will never bring the action, because 
actions cost money, and because her brother has fists. But 
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Amelia Roper, of Burton Crescent, will bring the action ; and 
gs she has sustained a wrong, she ought to be enabled to do it, 
and not be told that, being a vulgar young woman, indifferent 
to the annoyance of a trial, and careless whether her letters 
are read or not, she is entitled to no protection from the Law. 
What are laws for, if not for the protection of such as 
she? It is nonsense to say she has sustained no damage, 
unless she has been put to direct outlays of cash. Her 
ment may have been protracted for years, may have 
changed her whole career, may have cost her opportunities of 
profitable employment, and may have absorbed her youth, 
Jeaving her in this world no prospect, except that of an old maid- 
hood passed in poverty. It may have been broken off for no 
reason but pure caprice, or because her lover sees a chance 
of a more profitable marriage. Mr. Herschell and his followers 
say that, granting all, there is still no reason for compensating 
her by compelling her suitor to enter a marriage which must 
be without affection, “loveless and joyless ;” but surely that 
js sentimentality unworthy of legislators. The law, as it 
stands, does not compel a marriage. The suit for breach of 
romise is not a suit for conjugal rights. What the law does 
do is to compel the man to think seriously before he inflicts 
an undeserved wrong, and to contribute in moderation to the 
future independence of the woman who, except in independ- 
ence, can find no compensation. It seems to us that this is 
just, and to import into it the argument that the best kind of 
women will not seek such independence, is simply to assert 
that none but the refined have a right to justice. The argu- 
ment that a man has always to take his jilting quietly, and 
rarely ventures into Court, and when he is there gets no 
verdict, has little to do with the matter. The man has suf- 
fered nothing except in his feelings, and it is not for her senti- 
mental loss, but for her actual loss, that the woman is com- 
pensated. Or, if the argument is sound, it is, like the 
argument that jurymen give ridiculous damages, and are 
swayed by humorous or pathetic counsel,—an argument 
not for abolishing such trials, but for conducting them like 
many other civil trials, and all trials in a London Magistrate’s 
Court, that is, before a Judge, instead of a Judge and a Jury. 
It is impossible, in some parts of Ireland, to obtain a verdict 
against a man who has shot at an agrarian oppressor. Will 
this House of Commons therefore abolish the right of a 
landlord to prosecute his intended assassin? Many lawyers 
say, and Mr. Herschell evidently thinks, that Amelia 
Roper can take very good care of herself, and needs no 
legal opportunity of claiming compensation; but what has 
that to do with the matter? Is no man six feet high 
to have right of complaint, if assaulted by anybody of five feet 
eleven? The very object of law is to render self-protection 
less needful, and enable civilised people to dispense with that 
permanent attitude of self-defence, the necessity for which makes 
the Amelia Ropers so hard and grasping and unfeminine. There 
are entire classes of young men in this country who think 
nothing so amusing as an engagement which they never intend 
to fulfil, which is, in one way or another, if broken, a serious 
injury to the woman; but which gratifies the vanity of the 
man, and gives him a sense of power. Literature is full of 
the Lothario who seduces ; but there is a vulgar Lothario in 
English country towns, who does not seduce, but whose pride 
is in the “conquest,” marked by an engagement, and 
who ruins the careers, though not the characters, of a 
dozen young women before he finally “settles down” 
as the respectable brute he is. The only check on that 
kind of man is the chance of a fine, which Mr. Herschell, from 
motives he would be the last to understand, proposes to 
abolish. 

There is no need whatever to import the question of seduc- 
tion into this argument. Our contention is that the decent, 
reputable girl, who can take care of herself, and is no more 
likely to be seduced than her mother is, who is rather brassy 
than retiring, and who would go into Court as frankly as a 
barmaid, has a right, in spite of her objectionable want of 
high civilisation and gentlewoman’s feeling, to the protection 
of law. But we may just point out that Mr. Herschell’s argu- 
ment that the protection of law impairs the “ robustness ” of 
women’s virtue is a mere piece of cynicism, disproved by his 
own statement that the poor never bring the action, and that 
in cases of real seduction, where the temptation has been a 
false promise of marriage, no substitute will be found for the 
present form of action. The danger of extortion will be de- 
clared too great to allow of a prosecution, and as to a 
separate civil one, listen to Mr. Herschell’s argument, received 
by the House without objection. “It seemed to him that it 





would be impossible to make such an exception as the case of 
seduction. It would be impossible to afford relief of that kind 
to a woman whose virtue had failed, when it was denied to a 
woman whose virtue had been unshaken.” That is neither more 
nor less than an assertion that the woman is always in fault, 
and must be left to take care of herself. Well, civilisation can 
be kept up on that basis, for it is kept up in France, but 
parents in the vulgar classes will have to pay a heavy price 
for the new system. Either their daughters must be brought 
up like the daughters of the very poor, in full light, instead of 
half-light ; or they must be imprisoned under the rules of 
etiquette which the higher classes keep up, which are incon- 
sistent with self-help or active female careers, and from which 
English middle-class society is doing its utmost at this 
moment to break free. That Mr. Herschell does not see it, we fully 
believe, for he talks of some future law about seduction; but 
his practical proposals come to this,—that the deceased 
clergyman’s daughter who goes out as a governess shall 
have no external protection at all. 





THE DEBATE ON IRISH LAND-HOLDING. 


\ R. LEFEVRE succeeded on Friday week in pledging the 
A House of Commons to two important propositions re- 
specting landholding in Ireland. The Government and the 
House accepted, without a division, a Resolution embodying the 
statements, first, that it is important to make a considerable 
addition to the number of owners of land in Ireland among 
the class of persons cultivating the soil; and secondly, 
that with a view of so doing legislation should be adopted 
without further delay for the amendment of the Bright 
Clauses of the Irish Land Act, 1870, and for securing to 
the tenants of land offered for sale the opportunity of pur- 
chase, consistently with the interests of the owners. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went so far as to hold out 
some hope that the matter would be dealt with this Session, and 
though from the general attitude of the Government it may be 
doubted whether any legislation proposed by them on the 
subject will be of any substantial value, yet this half-promise 
is evidence of the strength of the case made out by Mr. 
Lefevre. But the most remarkable feature of the debate was 
the unanimity with which the Irish Members supported the 
resolution. All alike admitted that the class of cultivators of 
the soil owning their own Jand should be increased, and in- 
creased through the action of the Government. Mr. Kavanagh, 
indeed, wished to limit the process to occupiers of from 100 
to 500 acres, a limitation which, as was subsequently shown, 
would restrict the benefits conferred to about 30,000 out 
of 600,000 tenants, or to about one in twenty. But this 
suggestion was not endorsed by any member of Mr. Lefevre’s 
Committee, and was emphatically condemned on both sides of 
the House, Member after Member declaring that nothing but 
good can result from transforming even the smallest tenant- 
cultivators into owners. 

Ireland, in fact, presents a unique case for the establishment 
of a peasant-proprietorship, The land is cultivated by 
600,000 tenants, occupying, on the average, thirty-two acres 
each, while 450,000 of them hold less than thirty acres apiece. 
On the other hand, the landlords are but 16,000 in number, 
of whom only 12,000 own more than 100 acres each ; while 
two-thirds of the whole acreage of the country is, as Mr. Bright 
pointed out the other night, in the possession of 1,942 persons, 
or less than three times the number of the House of Commons. 
And this is not the situation of a country where commerce 
and manufactures hold sovereign sway, and the agricultural 
interests are unimportant. It exists where agriculture is the 
pursuit of the nation, and where there is such a passion for the 
possession of land, that sums equal to from twenty-five to forty 
times the rent are often given for the mere right of occupation. 
It is only recently that it has been possible to speak with 
accuracy on these subjects, for it is not yet five years since 
the first trustworthy Return of Landowners in the United 
Kingdom was published, and Mr. Lefevre has done the greatest 
service in at once ascertaining and laying before the Legis- 
lature the facts disclosed. England is not a land of peasant 
cultivators, as Ireland is, nor is she distinguished by the 
number of her small proprietors; yet England, in similar 
districts, has ten times the number of landowners of less 
than fifty acres that Ireland possesses. Nor does it appear 
possible (even were it as radically beneficial a measure as 
the conversion of tenants into owners) to introduce the Eng- 
lish system of large farming into Ireland. There is too 
keen a desire for the possession of land to allow of the conver- 
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sion of ten small farmers into one large one and nine agricul- 
tural labourers. Opportunity has been given for this process. 
When, in 1848, the Encumbered Estates Court was established, 
it was thought that land would pass into the possession of 
capitalists, who would either themselves cultivate, or let in 
large holdings to responsible tenants. One-fifth of the land 
in Ireland has passed through this Court, and is now owned 
by about three times as many proprietors as before. But the 
result has nevertheless been most unsatisfactory. The class of 
persons who bought were mere land speculators, and have made 
the very worst landlords in Ireland. Indeed, the advent of 
one of these proprietors into a district has generally been 
followed before long by agrarian outrages ; and the existence 
of these * land-jobbers,” is the only reason which induces the 
Secretary for Ireland to support Mr. Lefevre’s resolution. 
Whatever, then, may be the advantages of large farms, 
Ireland is not disposed to embrace them, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to complicate this question with that of the rival 
merits of the English system of landlord, tenant-farmer, and 
agricultural labourer, and the Continental system of ownership 
of the soil by those who cultivate it. Mr. Lefevre, indeed, 
could not avoid glancing at the course of legislation (so much 
akin to that which has been recommended by his Committee) 
adopted by one Continental country after the other, with the 
express view of converting tenant-cultivators into proprietors. 
But the fact that Mr. Lowther, who is unimpressed by foreign 
examples, and can dismiss peasant-proprietorship with the 
single and not very profound remark that its establishment 
must in most countries be mischievous, because it diverts 
capital from the cultivation to the purchase of land, recom- 
mends some measure increasing the facilities for establishing 
small owners in Ireland, is the strongest evidence that the 
case of that country may be considered alone, and without 
reference to larger questions. 

Now, in the attempt to convert tenants into proprietors, the 
Church Act has succeeded, and the Land Act has failed. 
About 4,500 tenants of glebe-lands in Ireland (two-thirds of 
the whole number) have purchased their holdings at rather 
more than the market price, being assisted by the loan of three- 
fourths of the purchase-money on mortgage, repayable, prin- 
cipal and interest, by thirty-two annual instalments. Under 
the Land Act, on the contrary, only 600 tenants have become 
purchasers, although the property which it was intended they 
should have the opportunity of acquiring, namely, that sold 
through the agency of the Landed Estates Court, has, during 
the time the Act has been in operation, amounted to the value 
of £6,000,000, and comprised 12,000 distinct holdings. Thus 
less than 1 in 20 of the tenants of the land sold have become 
owners, To what is this difference to be ascribed? There 
are several variations of detail in the terms offered to the 
tenants by the two Acts, but Mr. Lefevre’s Committee came 
to the conclusion that it was not, substantially, to these differ- 
ences that the great contrast in the working of the two Acts 
was to be attributed. The distinction really lay in this,—that in 
the case of the Church Act, the Commissioners made it their 
business to explain to the tenants the facilities offered to them 
and to save them trouble, and sold the property in lots which 
were suited to the proposed purchasers; while, under the Land 
Act, incompatible duties are thrown upon the Landed Estates 
Court, which -is asked to consult at the same time the 
interests of both vendor and suggested purchasers in the mode 
of offering the land for sale. The tenants naturally want the 
property offered in small lots, if they are tobuy. The vendor, 
on the other hand, will not risk the chance of having some of 
such lots only purchased and the remainder left on his hands, 
and perhaps rendered unsaleable in the general market. The 
true remedy for this state of things is to appoint some public 
body, whose duty it shall be to act as intermediaries between 
the vendors and the tenants. The Landed Estates Court will 
then be wholly unfettered in selling in such a manter as it 

. considers most beneficial to the vendor, while the tenants will 
have a representative who, if convinced that they will pur- 
chase, will go into the market and buy like any other pur- 
chaser. In fact, this intermediary body will, in its communi- 
cations with the tenants of properties offered for sale, act very 
much as the Church Commissioners have done. It will explain 
to the tenants the facilities offered, and will ascertain whether 
a sufficient number of them are willing to buy, to take the 
property substantially off their hands. Only in such cases will 
it purchase, and it will then be able to acquire the property 
offered by the Landed Estates’ Court in bulk, cutting it up 
afterwards, as it finds most convenient. The experience of the 
Church Commissioners shows that it is not likely to make any 
bad bargains, 





This remedy was unanimously recommen 
Lefevre’s Committee, and was nA pe." ” Mr 
House. There seem to be only two possible objections to j 
That upon which most reliance appears to be placed is thas 
the State, by acting as intermediary, selling again to large bodies 
of tenants, advancing considerable portions of the purchase. 
money, and thus making itself a recipient of annual payments 
from many small cultivators, would run the risk of being looked 
upon merely as a new landlord, who might be appealed to 
from time to time in bad years to forego his rent, or otherwise 
help the tenant. Now, the answer to this is really very simple 
The peasant-purchaser, who pays his annual instalment of 
to the State, ignorant though he be, will not be long in learn. 
ing that he is every year investing more and more capital in 
his holding, and that the consequences to him of failing in hig 
payments are the more serious the nearer he approaches to 
wiping off his debt. And it is confidently alleged by those who 
know Ireland that a public opinion will very soon arise which 
will insist on fair-play between one cultivator and another, and 
will not only justify, but support, the State Creditor in strictly 
enforcing hisdemands. Those who have made exertions to pay 
their instalments, and to confirm themselves in the possession 
of their land, will not approve of leniency to idler neighbours « 
and bad cultivators, who cannot pay their way, will have to sell 
to those who are reaping the benefit of the State aid. The 
only case in which such a public opinion would not operate 
would be that of a famine, or some universal and severe form 
of distress. But, in such a case, the position of the State 
would not be really altered. For relief would have to be given 
in any case, and would be given by virtue of the general neces- 
sity, to all alike, and not to a particular class, by virtue of any 
special relation in which the State stood towards it. 

The only other objection—one which seems to be rather 
anticipated on the part of the Treasury, than openly urged by 
any opponent of Mr. Lefevre’s proposal—is that the State will 
be trading extensively with public money for the benefit of a 
particular class. Now it is too late to object on principle to 
any such use of public money. Landlords have had their 
loans for the drainage and development of their land, and 
municipal corporations and local boards are continually borrow- 
ing for local improvements. In fact, the principle is estab- 
lished that for any purpose which commends itself to the 
nation the public money may be used, on terms involving no 
eventual loss. Mr, Gladstone suggested the other night 
that this process should not be enlarged indefinitely, but 
should be confined to the moneys confided to the State 
as a Banker. But he accompanied this caution by an 
emphatic declaration that he considered the nation absolutely 
pledged to very considerable further advances for the 
attainment of the object contemplated by the Bright 
Clauses; and further, that should the amount (£1,000,000) 
originally contemplated be exceeded, and should the pro- 
vision of money for this purpose come into competition 
with its use for local improvements, he should not hesi- 
tate to give the preference to the former claim. Local im- 
provements can be effected without Government aid, though at 
greater cost ; the question is merely an economic one. Con- 
verting the disaffected Irish tenant into an owner—a man 
with something he can call his own, something which he can 
lose, and therefore a man who has an interest in the preserva- 
tion of law and order—is, as Mr. Gladstone said, a question 
which rises into the higher region of politics, a question 
involving considerations of a moral and social order, and one 
which goes to the root of the unhappy topic of Irish discon- 
tent. The claims, therefore, of such a measure as that pro- 
posed by Mr. Lefevre’s Committee upon the public purse far 
cutweigh the only other claims with which they may possibly 
come into competition. 

Whether the present Government will boldly take the 
matter in hand seems, from the utterances of its representa- 
tives, to be doubtful. But largely supported, as it is, by the 
landlord element in the country, it cannot approach the sub- 
ject better than by bearing in mind Mr. Bright’s eloquent 
appeal to the Irish landowners, to question themselves whether 
each one of them would not feel himself enormously 
strengthened in his position by the transfer of 100,000 tenants 
into his own ranks,—into the class of owners. 





THE LESSON OF BAG-ENDERBY. 


Oo” Northern contemporaries are amusing themselves just 
now with scolding at a Mr. Langhorne Burton, a gentle- 
man who possesses a good estate in Lincolnshire, strong 
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Church of England opinions, and a very high idea of his own 
rights as landlord. Mr. Burton owns, among other property, 
the parish of Bag-Ederby, and has, we imagine from the 
neral tenor of the story, refused permission to the Wesleyans 
to establish a chapel in his village. At all events, the mem- 
bers of that communion were accustomed recently to meet for 
worship in a cottage, and Mr. Langhorne Burton, hearing of 
this, stopped the services, by threatening if they were continued 
toevict the tenant. The Wesleyan Superintendent of the district, 
Mr, M‘Aulay, therefore, wrote to the landlord a civil letter 
of remonstrance, asking that service might be continued, point- 
ing out that such conduct must diminish the esteem in which 
a landowner was held, and ending with the remark, intended 
no doubt to save Mr. Burton trouble, that if he heard nothing 
further to the contrary, he should think his request granted, 
that is, he should continue the services in the cottage. Mr. 
Burton, however, was offended at this assumption as too “ off- 
hand,” and not only requested Mr. M‘Aulay to do nothing until 
he heard further from himself, but added :—“ The result of such 
a step on your part would probably be the removal from Bag- 
Enderby of all the members of your body, who are of little 
value to me as tenants.” “I wish to have as tenants none” 
—the italics are his own—* but thorough Church people, and 
consider myself quite at liberty to choose such as I like, with- 
out being dictated to by anybody.” He winds up by saying, 
« Reasons apart from this for my interdict of your meetings, 
I do not feel called upon to enter into with you. I also for- 
bear to remark upon your seeming disposition to dictate to me 
my duty as landlord. Your letter I have placed in my Rector’s 
hands, and beg to state in conclusion that I will write to you 
again, should occasion require it.” Mr. M‘Aulay failing, as he 
thinks, to get redress from the landlord, appeals through the 
correspondence to the public. 
What interests us in this extraordinary letter is not exactly 
what interests our contemporaries. They seem to think Mr. 
Langhorne Burton an exceptionally tyrannical person, who 
ought to be pelted with sarcasms and hard words, until he 
learns how to treat his fellow-creatures with decent fairness. 
Mr. Burton is probably, on the contrary, judging from the 
evidence of his letter, a very decent, narrow-minded squire, 
with an outrageous idea, no doubt, of his own rights and 
consequence in the world, but with a sincerely conscientious 
desire to keep his parish right, which he acts upon even when 
his action renders it certain that he will incur annoyance and 
opprobrium. There are plenty of such men, and we do not 
know, though we wish their minds a little broader and their 
consciences a little better-guided, that we are free to 
wish them fewer. What interests us is not Mr. Burton’s 
wrong-headed view of his duty, but the clear revelation he 
makes of his own view of his position,—a view entertained, as 
we believe, by the majority of his class, and one main cause of 
all the agrarian difficulties in Great Britain. The dealers in 
land and their customers in this country can never get into open 
market, because of the pride of the one set and the want of union 
among the other. Mr. Burton cannot get it out of his mind 
that he has some relation to his tenants, some responsibility 
for them, some rightful power over them, other than that 
involved in the fact that he trades with them for land. 
They are his tenants, and therefore owe him not only rent, 
but obedience, and obedience so perfect as to extend even 
to spiritual things. He would think it perfectly monstrous 
to send a letter to a neighbouring squire forbidding him to 
have family prayers, or to propagate Anglican or other 
doctrines, but thinks it perfectly fair to write such a letter to a 
tenant of his own, and indeed a moral duty to do it. He 
is the landlord, the head of the household of Bag-Enderby, 
and a tenant who will not come to the prayers which the 
landlord approves is guilty of a breach of household discipline, 
and must, if he is obstinate and will remain perverse, go else- 
where. Mr. Burton can nomore have half-a-dozen kinds of worship 
going on in his estate than in his house, and thinks his rights 
and his duties exactly the same in both cases. He regards 
his tenants as in some sense his servants,—persons whom he 
has brought around him for their good and his own, 
whom he is to guide with authority, and who owe him 
obedience, at all events as to the maintenance of all the 
usages of his house. In extreme cases, no doubt, he 
would waive his right. We know nothing of Mr. 
Burton, but his name and acreage, as recorded in “ Domesday 
Book,” but judge him from his letter to be, as we have said, a 
conscientious man of narrow mind, who would not for the 
world compel a Catholic or a Jew to attend church, or evict a 
Catholic tenant for suffering a priest to administer extreme 





unction, because he would feel such oppression to be beyond 
his rights,—even over servants or children. But Anglicans 
and Wesleyans alike being Protestants, and salvation not being 
imperilled, he cannot see why he, as landlord, should not en- 
force his own ecclesiastical usages on all his dependants. Why 
should they object to such decent and proper practices? The 
fact that his tenants pay him rent makes no difference to him. 
Of course they pay him rent. Rent is one of the conditions 
upon which he does them the favour of letting them on to his 
land,—land which is his,and on which therefore they have no 
rights, except what he confers. Are servants, or even guests, 
to enter his house and set him at defiance ? 

We believe that state of mind, which seems to dwellers in 
cities to involve a semi-lunatic absurdity, in which they can 
hardly believe, not only to be common, but to be, in one form 
or another, all but universal among English landlords not forced 
into different views by incessant contact with the world. They 
do not often, it is true, betray it about religious questions. 
The idea that a man’s religion is his own business, and 
that he must be permitted to worship God as he sees 
fit, has been forced into the heads of most squires, partly by 
the movement of the age, partly by dogged resistance from 
below, and partly, we are bound to add, by good counsel from 
the clergy, who of late years have become far more tolerant than 
the landowners; but the same spirit comes out in other ways. 
There is scarcely a landlord in England who thinks he has no 
right of interference while rent is paidg who is not every week 
guilty of interferences which in any other position would be 
considered gross impertinences ; who does not conceive himself 
to have rights of remonstrance, or rebuke, or direct command 
on matters which have nothing to do with the fact of tenancy. 
A landlord would hardly bear with a tenant who farmed 
well, paid his rent to the day by letter, and otherwise ignored 
his landlord utterly. Yet why not? The farmer owes 
no obedience to a man because he hires a house or trading 
plant of him. The favour—if there is a favour—is done to 
the landlord, who is the dealer, and the tenant the customer. 
Neither is bound, if he does not choose, to make the 
other’s acquaintance; and as for responsibility, the re- 
sponsibility to and for neighbours is in no way increased 
or altered by the fact of tenancy. No Christian can 
shake off all responsibility for those around him, but it is not 
affected by the fact that his neighbour pays him rent, unless 
that rent is derived from evil practices. The landlords, how- 
ever, cannot see that, and their view, though perfectly honest, 
is one of the first causes of the depression of which their advo- 
cates complain. They will not endure the commercial relation, 
and yet they want commercial profits. Take Mr. Burton’s 
case. He, we do not doubt, complains, like everybody else, of 
the badness of the times, the poverty of tenants, the difficulty 
of getting rents, and then he strikes out of his market all 
Wesleyan tenants at a swoop. No Wesleyan will willingly, 
after his letter to the Superintendent, take Jand of Mr. 
Burton. Another landlord strikes out all tenants who 
worry about game; and a second, all tenants who will 
not vote as he does; and a third, all tenants who 
are “uppish;” and all landlords all tenants who want 
to cultivate as they like, and to snub the agent if he 
interferes with their cultivation. And so the game goes on, 
till the landlord, instead of entering an open market with 
all who want farms for customers, is driven, as it were, to 
hunt for tenants with a lantern, and rents sink, and owners 
are ready to ask the Legislature to prevent “a social revolu- 
tion,”—that is, a drop in rents. Mr. Langhorne Burton is, no 
doubt, an extreme case, because his pet form of interference is 
one upon which most Englishmen will not yield ; but his view 
is only that of his class, who find in interferences an enjoy- 
ment, a sense of daily and habitual power, which almost com- 
pensates them for the non-receipt of rent. They do not want 
to stop prayer-meetings, but they do want to stop whatever 
they have a mind to stop, whenever they please. They want, 
in short, to be paid in power ; and they are paid in power, and 
very little else. Our contemporaries need not be too hard 
upon Mr. Burton. We should say his letter, blazed abroad as 
it has been, would produce a decrease in demand for holdings 
under him quite equal to a very heavy self-inflicted Income-tax. 





THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG. 


Fg politician who, twenty years ago, had imagined the 

spectacle Pesth witnessed last Saturday, would have been 
ridiculed as a dreamer of silly dreams. He might have con- 
jured up in fancy the celebration, a week earlier, in Vienna of 
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the Silver Wedding. That would not have seemed a wild 
fiction. Vienna, twenty years back, was scarcely better 
affected to the Hapsburgs than Buda-Pesth, but the Haps- 
burgs were German, and so was Vienna. The Imperial city 
might fret and sulk at a policy she disliked, but she and her 
Austrian Princes understood each other. They were certain, 
after a decent interval, to make up their quarrel, and would 
then conspire with a pleasant unanimity of vindictiveness 
against the Magyars, the objects of their common aver- 
sion. Hungary, it would have been thought, cherished 
too deep a vendetta against her King and his race for 
five times twenty years to heal it. She might be crushed by 
the brute force of Russia. Her strength to resist might be 
broken by the entrenchment of a Slav camp, recruited from 
the subject populations within her borders, but Hungarian souls 
were free; and Hungary and the Hapsburgs seemed parted in 
heart for ever. No recent event has happened to win back 
the affections of the Hungarians to the Austrian Emperor. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina have been united to the Empire, but 
that is an accession of territory against which Hungary pro- 
tested vehemently when the project was originally entertained, 
and the annexation has been accepted only under protest 
when already an accomplished fact. Had Hungarian pre- 
dilections been consulted, Austria would have allied herself 
with the Porte, and the Russian army of the Balkans would 
have been bidden to withdraw across the Danube, on pain 
of having its base of operations cut by an Austro-Hungarian 
host. The measure in‘itself unpopular has been traced not ob- 
scurely to the initiative of Francis Joseph himself. Yet Maria 
Theresa did not awaken a more extraordinary burst of loyal 
devotion than Francis Joseph. The Sovereign who had 
brought in the stranger to insult the Hungarian nation, and 
from whom the nation had to wrench its liberties by continual 
menaces, was acclaimed as if he had been the national liberator. 
The festival of Saturday was no pageant arranged by authority. 
Silence had been kept as to the very day and hour of the Im- 
perial arrival. The King and Queen of Hungary came; on 
the instant their capital, without consultation, without pre- 
paration, developed a gala to welcome them as naturally as 
flowers open in the sunshine. MHouse-fronts blossomed with 
gay parterres and festoons of shawls and banners. The whole 
town had poured out to meet its Princes, in a holiday mood, 
which was even the more conspicuous for the absence of holi- 
day dress. An eye-witness wrote :— Every one had come 
out in the state in which he happened to be at the time,—the 
workman as he had left his tools, the shopkeeper as he had 
left his shop.” 

Never was popular affection more spontaneous, Never was 
loyalty more genuine. The first impression the description 
of the incident makes on a foreign reader must be simple 
pleasure at a national manifestation of kindly sentiment. 
It is impossible not to feel sympathy with a people im- 
personating itself in its chief, whatever the deserts of that 
chief may be. Curiosity succeeds. We inquire the steps and 
the means by which a country that once forswore all alle- 
giance has readopted its ancient dynasty as its representative, 
and concentrated upon it this wealth of homage. The 
explanation appears at first only too simple and common-place. 
Hungary is prodigal of gratitude to its monarch, because he has 
been content to accept her view of what is best for herself. 
His ancestors, and himself, acting at the beginning of his 
reign on the precedent they had made, were convinced they 
knew the wants of their subjects better than did their subjects 
themselves, The Hapsburgs have not been specially selfish, 
for Princes, All have believed in their duty to their peoples. 
Several were ready to sacrifice ease, prosperity, even the safety 
of their Crown, to the discharge of their Royal and Imperial 
obligations, Their non-German subjects cursed them; when 
they could, they rebelled, as did Hungary in 1848; but execra- 
tions and insurrections were to a Hapsburg only so many 
proofs the more of the incapacity of his people for working 
out their own welfare. Had it rested with the rulers, there is 
no ground for supposing that the system of paternal Govern- 
ment would have ever ceased in the Austrian Empire. 
Happily, paralysis seized the nerves which brandished the 
whip and which fastened the handcuffs. The Austrian States, 
and Hungary first and foremost, found themselves free to 
shape their destiny. The Hapsburgs were reduced to look on, 
with no choice but to ratify the national will. The consti- 
tutional independence of Hungary was thus no gift of the 
dynasty. But the dynasty has retroactively affirmed a system 
which was none of its own devising. Hungary, in winning 
back her old liberties, has reconquered her Kings for her own 








use. The scene of Saturday is but one of a multitude of 
manHestations of Hungarian thankfulness to the 
for permitting Hungary to feel that they belong to her, 
moral of the attitude of Hungary towards its German 
reign seems written in characters so wide and deep, that j 
might be thought impossible to misconceive it, §h, 
thanks him for allowing her to join, with her interna 
——. preserved, in a Confederation necessary to her very 
A system by which no foreign enterprise can be under. 
taken without consulting a couple of Legislatures has it, 
manifest drawbacks, The double machinery does not always 
work in concert. There is often a dismal and ominoy 
creaking of the springs. For a State which itg iy. 
cumstances compel to act at times offensively ag wel] 
as defensively, so complicated an apparatus of government 
must be troublesome and vexatious. But the Austrian 
Empire is not a State like other States. In truth, it is not 
so much a State as a Confederation. Separate atoms and 
fractions, belonging originally to masses which the Turkish 
onset on Europe had split up, fell to the Hapsburgs, from the 
spontaneous instinct of a common peril. Austria was a Cave 
of Adullam, and the bond was terror of the Mussulman. That 
alarm was sufficient to unite populations for the purposes of. 
the necessity which had brought them together. When 
that need was not operating, each resumed its own course, 
though the same Sovereign governed all and governed 
strongly. At various times, a monarch of exceptional 
energy has crushed his several dominions into temporary 
unity. The Thirty Years’ War was a consequence of 
the power of aggression Austria thus acquired, also it wasa 
demonstrative proof of the attempt’s inherent impractic- 
ability. Her truer interpretation of her European duty is 
to stand on guard within her own frontier. So long as 
she administers her incohesive territories on the basis of 
allowing to each section the utmost independence consis- 
tent with the contribution each must make to the general 
safety, Europe need not be jealous though “ felix Austria” 
should go on attracting new principalities, as she has attracted 
recently Bosnia and Herzegovina. The collapse of the militant 
force of the Porte has not rendered Austria superfluous in East- 
ern Europe. She is required as much as ever, as a barrier 
against Turkish anarchy and Russian despotism. Very possi- 
bly her resources, even for defence, might be augmented by 
the territorial concentration which the political school of Prince 
Metternich desired to effect. What is more certain still is that 
her means of offence would be enlarged. We have no desire 
to see Europe divided among half-a-dozen Powers, each an 
armed gladiator, always ready trained for the ring. Austria 
may be thought by some to be already a member of such a 
body, but her political divisions place her in a different class. 
Her position may be compared with that of a redan among 
fortifications. Readily defensible towards the east, she is an 
unarmed, open work towards Western Europe. In proportion 
as her political unity became more absolute, the tendency would 
be, it is true, to render her defensive capabilities more manage- 
able ; but in the same proportion would the temptation be 
intensified to apply them for ambitious purposes of European 
aggression. Were, however, the uncertainty less as to the parti- 
cularmode in which an Austria endowed with the unity of France 
might employ that unity, that would constitute no valid reason 
why we should sympathise with plots against State independence. 
Austria has become the vast territorial aggregate she now is, 
by virtue of the willingness of her rulers to accept each new 
accession on the condition itself laid down for the preserva- 
tion of its national life. The Austrian Empire is the result, 
not of a series of conquests, but of semi-voluntary coalition. 
Hungary, at any rate, has never evinced the most pass- 
ing disposition to abdicate her State independence. There 
exists no power under the Constitution of the Empire by 
which the Empire, as a whole, could override the attach- 
ment of a part for its separate rights. Ill-advised councillors 
of Francis Joseph’s half-witted uncle and of Francis Joseph 
himself, felt humiliated at the constitutional necessity of solicit- 
ing the assent of what they considered a merely provincial Diet 
to acts of Imperial policy, and they cancelled the franchises of 
Hungary, but their master’s throne all but perished in the 
shock. The acclamations of a week back in Buda-Pesth are 
the evidence of the Hungarian nation’s expression of gratitude 
to its Sovereign for letting it possess its own. Surely monarchs 
have themselves to blame, if they are followed by curses, 
instead of blessings. 
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BRUMMAGEM MORALITY. 


Birmingham School Board is about to commence an 
gee of singular intellectual interest. That Board, 
as our readers know, is of all Boards in the country the one 
qhich is most strictly representative of the secular idea in 

education. Its members were elected because they were most 
hostile to denominational instruction, their rules entirely forbid 
religious teaching of any kind, even teaching which assumes in 
any overt manner the existence of God; and they leave in- 
struction in morals, practical as well as theoretical, to teachers 
outside the school. Moreover, they are an efficient Board. If 
that system will succeed anywhere, if the development of the in- 
tellect is anywhere a good substitute for the development of the 
whole nature, it will be in Birmingham, where the experiment 
js not spoiled by half-heartedness, or inefficiency, or popular re- 
sistance. This Board, thus strong and thus favourably situated, 
has had six years at least of full experience in its own system, 
and it does not like the result, does not like it even enough to 
pear with it any longer. What has happened we do not know, 
put the Birmingham School Board, with its personal pride as 
well as its intellectual convictions deeply involved in the 
success of perfect Secularism, has to come to doubt whether 
yomixed secularism is a good basis for education. Its 
chairman, Mr. Dixon, has proposed, and has carried by 
a large majority, a vote declaring that morality ought to 
be systematically taught, in addition to all secular informa- 
tion; and one of his supporters, or according to some accounts 
he himself, has stated, without being instantly put down, that if 
in the teaching of systematic morality the word “God” should be 
mentioned, he did not know that there would be very much 
harm in that. It is true that a fanatic on the Board who ven- 
tured to suggest the Bible as a text-book was at once voted 
down, and that the wild suggestion that the idea of God might 
innocently enter into the idea of morality was a passing obiter 
dictum, so that the Board has not altogether departed from its 
pristine dogmas ; but still, being in the fore front of all secular 
corporations, it has recognised that morality is part of education, 
and that morality should be taught “ systematically,” and not 
by accident. 

This is an immense concession, and one involving an experi- 
ment that, if fairly and honestly carried out, the whole world will 
watch with surpassing interest. The separation of children 
from the human race to see what language they will speak will 
be nothing to it,—for language, if only it is intelligible, does not 
matter to humanity ; and morals, by the consent even of an in- 
telligent and secular School Board, do. The children are to be 
taught them, and taught them “ systematically,” as if they were 
as important a subject of study as geography or arithmetic, or 
even reading and writing ; and they are to be taught them, too, 
in some original manner. God is not to be alluded to “ sys- 
tematically,” though a teacher who mentions that hypcthesis 
will not necessarily be dismissed. The idea of the Board 
obviously is that morality can not only exist, but be taught 
effectively, without any religious sanction ; that the philosophers 
are right, and not the parsons; and they are convinced enough 
to spend money in demonstrating their conviction. They are 
doing a service to the world. 

We shall be most curious to hear, first of all, which morality 
they are going to teach. That is a very curious point, though 
we dare say the majority of the Board, intelligent as it is, will 
open its eyes rather widely at the interrogation. It is one, 
however, that will need a practical reply. ‘The assumption of 
almost all advocates of secular education in this country—of 
all, indeed, except a few men so extreme that the body of the 
people do not listen to them—is, that there is only one morality, 
namely, the morality which Western Europeans, after centuries 
of thinking and experience, have derived from the leading prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Christianity, without sanctions, or hopes, 
or imaginative aids, or dogmas, is what English Secularists mean 
when they talk of morality; but that is not the only one pos- 
sible. There is the one nearest to it in many respects—the 
Buddhist morality—which teaches nearly the same rules, 

though it bases them not on Christ’s revelation of immortality, 
but on the idea that existence is pain, and that the ultimate 
hope being non-existence, which is only possible by the absorp- 
tion of the individual into the universal All, which may or may 
not be God—there are two schools about that—it is well to 
become as passionless as that All as quickly as possible. 
Buddhism rests not on self-sacrifice, but self-suppression. 
That morality fairly taught to a race like ours might pro- 





duce something very fine—would certainly suppress theft, 
drunkenness, and impurity, though it has as yet not 
succeeded at all perfectly in those ends in Ceylon or 
Burmah; but then it might suppress some other things 
also which are highly approved, we imagine, by a Birmingham 
School Board. It is rather difficult, for example, to imagine a 
convinced Buddhist, with an intelligence, caring two straws 
about “ industrial progress,” or “content in labour,” or 
“thrift,” or any of what may be called the English or civilised 
working-class virtues. He would be rather apt to think, being 
for a moralist unusually consistent, that a man who earned 
nothing, but perpetually meditated, and suppressed his passions 
completely, even the widely-diffused passion for having break- 
fast and dinner, was, on the whole, very near to the true essence 
of morality,—which is not, in his view, to ennoble oneself, still 
less to ennoble others, least of all to get on and make money, 
but to get nearer by self-suppression to the One non-material 
All. Are the School Board going to teach that? We really 
could not find it in our hearts to oppose the experiment; 
which when applied to a' race like ours, which cannot meditate 
in the Buddhist way for five-minutes, and has so instinctive a 
desire for action, would be intensely interesting. But if they 
are going to teach that, they must just remember that 
the Buddhist ideal is a recluse, meditating for years and fed 
by worshippers, and not a highly respectable maker of imita- 
tion jewellery, with three quarters of a million in Railway 
debentures. Next, there is the Stoic morality. That is a fine 
morality, in its way, and has the advantage of not requiring 
any allusion to God to make it intelligible. The mind is to be 
dominant over the body, to be perfectly independent of external 
circumstance, pain included, and to be incessantly striving—to 
depict the system in its purest form—towards finite deification, 
—that is, towards a condition in which mind is master of all 
external things, slightly, in fact, contemptuous of them 
all, life included. The morality of Stoicism involves the ac- 
ceptance of virtuous suicide. With a race like ours, which has 
strength in it when it gets fair-play, that would be a 
very definite and visible system of morality,—only would Bir- 
mingham quite like it? Stoics do not seem to care about money. 
A pauper in a workhouse might be, under favourable conditions, 
as noble a Stoic as Marcus Aurelius. One can even conceive of a 
Stoic, penetrated with his own conception of morality and living 
fairly up to it, having the audacity to despise a button-factory 
and its superintendents, or even—if such a horror were con- 
ceivable in a country like this—declaring buttons superfluities, 
and that one garment, buttonless and seamless, was sufficient 
for the true hero. What would Birmingham say to that, and 
where would be the universal consensus which is, in secular eyes, 
the first test of any moral system? We should like dearly to see 
the experiment tried, but it never will be, we fear, in Birmingham, 
where folks like good dinners, and think “ getting on” gospel, 
and are too convinced of this world’s comfort, and too doubtful 
about their fate in another, ever to quit the former voluntarily. 
Then there is the Utilitarian morality. That is a working 
morality of a kind, if anybody could only settle whether I am 
to decide for myself what is useful or You are to decide for me. 
If I am to decide, then, as my conception of my own advantage 
is to be the rule of morality, the pupil may be a rather 
unpleasant person, my law leading me, for example, to whip 
my workmen into accepting wages at my discretion. Or 
if You are to decide, then it is conceivable that the 
morality of submission will be the chief one taught,—sub- 
mission, for example, in politics, which in Birmingham eyes 
is the reverse of a virtue. Or perhaps Law is to be the basis of the 
“ systematic” teaching, and indeed we see that was suggested in 
the discussion. Well, Law is a good thing to teach to possible law- 
breakers, only as it allows perfect idleness, and passes over im- 
purity, and does not punish lying, its completeness as a code 
for children is not quite demonstrated. Or perhaps all men 
are to judge of utility. Well, does Birmingham know what all 
men desire, or all wise men, or all good men? Has it, for ex- 
ample, the faintest notion how to reconcile Mill, Pascal, Carlo 
Borromeo, and Dr. Fraser ? 

We fear greatly that Birmingham will be driven back on the 
usual interpretation of the word “ morality,” namely, the system 
of action deducible from the principles of Christianity ; and if it 
is, we ask the Board with all respect what it expects to get from 
accepting that system, and excluding the guarantees and sanctions 
of the system from its teaching ? Its members are sensible men, 
open-minded men, as this vote proves, and unusually practical 
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men. Do they really think it worth while, do they think it any- 
thing but an embarrassing absurdity, to teach the Christian sys- 
tem of ethics, and never mention Christ, totake enormous trouble 
to avoid describing the Founder of the ethical scheme which they 
admit that they cannot do without ? Would they not on any 
other subject of thought whatever think such a programme 
rather finicking, and timid, and ridiculous? Suppose they 
approved the Code Napoléon, which is quite possible, that Code 
being, in the main, the most modern form of the fine Roman 
Law, and wished it taught in their schools. Would not they 
consider anybody who objected to a teacher for mentioning whe 
Napoleon was, and what his ideas were, and why his policy 
succeeded and failed, rather a pedantic fool than otherwise P We 
are perfectly certain they would, and teaching Christian ethics 
while ordering the suppression of the name of Christ, and de- 
claring it an irregular concession to allow the mention of God, 
is just as great a folly. It is teaching geometry without affirm- 
ing or denying the axioms. We say nothing of the utter absurdity 
of bringing up thousands of children in possible ignorance of 
the creed professed or denied by all around them, though that 
has always struck us as the oddest of omissions from the point 
of view of convenience, and only ask whether, even to them- 
selves, they can on intellectual grounds justify their selected 
method. We are not asking, let them remember, that 
Christianity should be taught “ systematically.” We are 
asking, as we have asked all through, that the teacher 
should be allowed to teach what he believes to be of the essence 
of his subject, and not be bound and swathed in tapes, invented, 
as far as we can see, for the very purpose of making him a less 
efficient teacher than he would be without them. We want the 
Darwinian to be allowed, when he teaches evolution, to talk 
about Darwin, without being dismissed either for bigotry or 
imaginativeness. 





“PRIVATE VIEWS.” 

E have heard a “ private view” defined as an occasion on 
which large crowds of people meet by invitation to pre- 

vent each other from seeing a collection of pictures. The 
author of this definition would not deny that pictures were to 
be seen on such days, if you went early enough, but would say 
—and here we agree with him—that the true notion of a private 
view involves the idea of a crowd,—a crowd more or less select, 
as the case may be, but generally composed of the same ingre- 
dients and interested in itself as much as in the pictures ex- 
hibited. There is always a sprinkling of the Upper Ten, a 
larger one of literary, political, and scientific notables, and a 
strong dash of self-made men, with good balances at their 
bankers, who are, in point of fact, the buyers of most of the 
pictures, and whose brisk flitting to and fro between the pictures 
on the walls and the Secretary’s desk is in strong contrast to 
the languid loitering of the great folks. These last are apt to 
be just as much pleased with the bad work as with the good, 
and are often refreshingly ignorant of “reputations” and great 
names. The buyers, the dealers, and the critics know a little 
more, but are sometimes wildly astray in their readings of the 
artist’s intentions, especially in regard to landscapes, and are sur- 
prised to hear that what they have been praising as a first-rate 
representation of a sunset over a stormy sea represents, so far as 
the artist’s effort is concerned, the rising of the harvest-moon 
over a barley-field. The “culture critic” is better informed ; 
and less likely to confuse things, and to mistake for a Joan of 
Arc leaning on her sword, what is meant for a Cinderella with 
a kitchen poker; but he is disdainful, and can see no beauty in 
any picture which is not “ decorative,”—i.e., will not hang well 
with china plates. Then there are the dealers, full of com- 
plaints of the badness of the times, and the impossibility of 
buying, but buying all the same, and turning over large sums, 
while appearing to look apathetic or dismal at the pictures. 
Buyers and critics and connoisseurs are useful—they are things 
which no private view can do without—but they are not beau- 
tiful; while the ladies who haunt such gatherings are beautiful, 
and wonderful, too, sometimes. Of late, we have not seen so 
many strange figures in sap-green crewel-worked garments, 
with big bunches of buttercups in their hands, or so many in- 
stances in which the mournful decay of Morrisian colouring 
has been pushed iuto mere mildewed mouldiness and the most 
degraded of “teints dégradés.” But we may still now and 
then have the pleasure of looking at ladies who play, as it were, 
at stepping out of old pictures, or of seeing the beauties whose 





a 
portraits grace the walls, and who are kindly walking 


about in the very dresses and necklaces in which the 
artists have painted them. We have said nothing of 
the artists, of whom there will be many interspersed 
here and there. Such days are rarely days of enjoyment to 
them. We remember a picture of Mr. Alma Tadema’s, repre. 
senting, we believe, the first admission of the Athenian public 
to view the sculptures which adorned the newly-built Parthenon, 
We wondered which, among the living figures, representeg 
Phidias himself, when an artist-friend pointed out the most up. 
happy-looking member of the group, and said, “That is he,—jt 
is a private view.” Successful or unsuccessful, no artist can ever 
thoroughly enjoy a private view, if his own work forms part of 
the show. Success will not make him do anything but dislike 
the look of his picture, when he can no longer work upon it,— 
the want of success will certainly make him a very embarrasgej 
looker-on, while its fate is, perhaps, being decided. On the other 
hand, it must be said that the private view which he really 
cares for has come and gone,—the day, namely, when the hang. 
ing is completed, and the painters flock in to varnish, and touch. 
up, and hear the criticisms of their brethren. Hardly any in. 
genuity will prevent artists’ real opinions of each other's work 
being known to each other. Given the school, the “set,” or, in 
other words, the kind of excellence which the artist, in common 
with the “set,” whether large or small, to which he belongs, 
is aiming at, the merit of the work is estimated at onee, 
and perfectly. Whether opposite schools are apt to see each 
other’s merits fairly, is another matter; but within the 
limits we have named, there will be absolute and chival. 
rous fairness, and a keenness of perception which no 
outer critic can pretend to. No one is so hearty in his admira- 
tion of a bit of good work, especially if it be the work of a rising 
man, as an artist; but no one, on the other hand, is so quick to 
see when a promising painter is using up old impulses, instead of 
getting new ones, beginning to paint for money, or from what- 
ever cause, not “ going on.” They know, too, how difficult their 
art of painting is, and are in the main tender in their judg- 
ments. They are respectful in their handling of pictures pro- 
duced by men who have done good work in their time, although 
they see, long before the rest of the world, when the deft hand 
is beginning to lose its cunning and the eye its keenness; but 
for the sake of what has been done, how often a picture in which 
failing power is only too evident, appears on the line! The 
world outside the profession may sigh for a sterner reading of 
duty, and whisper the words “retiring pension.” Unhappily, 
however, retiring pensions are not provided for all whose best 
days are over, and we find ourselves sighing for the prompt and 
vigorous action of Vivien. In our mind, no character of a 
bygone age is more misrepresented than she is. We are 
taught to believe, even by a great poet, that she was 
a crafty and treacherous creature, who over-reached Merlin by 
her beauty and subtlety, and for merely selfish ends shut him 
away for ever from the sight of all. It is, however, much more 
probable that she loved and worshipped him, and only acted as 
she did from the very highest motives. He was old, and she 
saw that he was about to ruin his reputation by working his 
wonders in a less wonderful and noble way than before, and for 
his own sake she closed his career; she did it while his fame 
was still high, and would that there were more like her! 

But when all is said and done, let artists be ever so tender to 
each other and the world ever so sympathetic, all this glory of 
exhibitions and excitement of private views, coming as they do 
after months of intense labour, make up only another form of 
sharp competitive examination. There will always be competi- 
tors who, after straining for the first place, have to listen to the 
glib compliments of those who have just seen their “ highly in- 
teresting ” picture, which has found its pictorial level below or 
much above the wished-for line. How can such unlucky mortals 
enjoy the spring? It is just as if the chief torment of the 
“ Schools ” at Oxford came on you (as, for aught we know, may 
be the case now) in the summer term. In reading “ The New- 
comes,” it is impossible not to be struck by the difference be- 
tween the picture of artist-life drawn by Thackeray, and that 
which a draughtsman of equal power would give in these days. 
Did artists care as much for exhibitions then, or were fame and 
fortune either less attractive or more easily grasped? We 
cannot answer these questions, but in Thackeray’s day, artists, 
we are told, sang at their work; we could more easily imagine 
them groaning over it, now. 
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THE SHRINE OF POVERTY. 
F all the minor disadvantages of travel which have accom- 
panied the substitution of the locomotive for the coach, 
rhaps none is so real an evil as the very partial impression an 
ordinary traveller derives from a short visit to some interesting 
Jand. When Rome and Florence, for instance, are brought 
within the compass of a day’s journey, the tourist is little likely 
to care to break his journey for comparatively obscure cities, 
much less villages, scurries past “ reedy Thrasymene” with- 
out recognition, and scarce notices the towers and churches of 
Perugia, rising green and grey on the mountain side. Still less 
likely is our tourist to arrest his comet-like progression at a 
rough country station, some fourteen miles from the old 
Etruscan city, a station where very obviously neither guard nor 
porter expects him to alight, and which he has some difficulty in 
jdentifying by the help of a nearly illegible inscription, as 
Assisi. And yet there was a time when this forgotten town 
played no inconsiderable part in the world’s history, and was 
the central seat of an Order that reckoned princes among its 
followers, and practically divided with the Dominicans the 
spiritual sovereignty of Europe. And even now, if any very strong- 
minded traveller should be able to defy the ominous silence of 
Bradshaw and the neglect of Cook, and more regardful of what 
has been, than what is, spend a few days in the home of Poverty, 
he will not regret we think, in after years, his deviation from 
the accustomed routine of travel; nay, if he gain no other 
advantage, he will at least have had a brief space in 
which to take quiet breath, ere the red-books and the 
walet de place are again in requisition, ere St. Peter’s be- 
comes No. 17 in the often consulted plan, and Rome takes 
“at least a week to see properly.” For at Assisi there is 
no hurry, and so strong is the spirit of the place that the most 
energetic tourist quickly succumbs to it; even those who rush 
over here from Perugia for a day’s excursion treading softly, 
ere they have been a coupie of hours in the city of St. Francis. 
And now we will suppose that “our uncommercial traveller” 
has safely escaped the clutches of the three or four inn touts 
whom his arrival has roused into unwonted energy, and consign- 
ing his bag to the least ill-favoured, has set out manfully along 
the dusty road leading from the station to the town; for be it 
noted that Assisi is not strong in equipages, and the solitary 
rough wooden box denominated omnibus, is hardly an attrac- 
tive conveyance at first sight, though ere long the traveller 
begins to look upon it as an old friend, as it is to be found 
during the greater part of the day, standing about in various 
unexpected parts of the town, being apparently left where- 
ever it has taken a passenger. One further violence we must 
do to the mind of the well-instructed tourist, namely, to beg 
that he will not accept guidance, or torment himself with 
details, archeological or otherwise, but simply open his eyes to 
all the quiet influences of past devotion and present beauty 
which he will find around him. And first, he will see by the 
side of the road a vast church, in the most uninteresting style 
of Renaissance architecture, not unlike a small edition of St. 
Peter’s. This is St. Mary of the Angels, little notable, save for 
its size, and a small chapel it contains, where St. Francis first 
assembled his few followers. In it there is little to be seen,—a 
spoilt fresco, by Perugino, walls dark with age, save where, here 
and there, the dim lamplight falls upon the silver offerings of 
penitence and thanksgiving; and some carved doors, more 
curious than beautiful. These need not delay us much from 
the steep ascent to the town. Another dusty mile of road, 
and Assisi lies before and above us, rising a confused mass of 
tiled roofs and massive walls, from the grey depths of the olive- 
groves which surround it. Not only on a mountain, but of the 
mountain, does the town seem to be built, the ponderous blocks 
of dim red and dusty yellow stone, scarcely seeming to have 
more the characteristics of houses than of the cliffs above, save 
where, here and there, a square tower of church or fortification 
lifts itself into clear pre-eminence of definition, from the tum- 
bled confusion of roofs, walls, and buttresses. Another turn 
in the long, winding road, and the great attraction of the few 
Sightseers who visit Assisi—the convent of St. Francis, with 
what Bradshaw calls its “three superb churches,” stands re- 
vealed. Picture to yourself a long mass of building, standing 
upon a double range of tall arches, and pierced with a multi- 
tude of small windows. This is the convent building itself; 
beyond it, on a level with its roof, rises the Church of St. 
Francis, with its square campanile. Of the same dull-yellowish 
colour as the other buildings of the town, there is little beauty 








in the church from this point of view, save that of massive 
strength, and a certain simplicity of design which, when carried 
out upon so large a scale, almost amounts to grandeur. So, 
leaving the Convent on our left, we enter beneath a massive 
square tower the first street of the city. It is difficult to say 
whence comes the sense of extreme desolation which oppresses 
us, not from the absence of life certainly, for at this point there 
are commonly a few of the villagers and townspeople chatting 
round an old fountain, and on every side resounds the squeaking 
of the pigs, that every well-to-do inhabitant of Assisi keeps 
tethered on the ground-floor of his house. Nor is it that 
there are no signs of commercial enterprise, for we notice a few 
of the hammered brass and copper jars and cauldrons glimmer- 
ing dimly in the recesses of one of the dark shops, and a few 
strings of onions and other vegetables in another. Is it some- 
thing, we wonder, in the construction of the town itself, in its 
rough-hewn blocks of dusty stone, its huge buttresses, its 
blocked-up arches, its weather-beaten tiles, the defacement 
of its ruined fountains, and the general appearance of 
enormous toil with which the city must have been con- 
structed ? Or is it still more the case, that even at the first 
glance we connect the appearance of the town and the state of 
the superstition to which it owes its existence; whose power 
changed the small Etrurian village into a shrine of the 
deepest sanctity and proudest priesthood, and having done 
its work for good and evil, faded gradually away, and now finds 
voice only on the trembling lips of the half-dozen monks who 
are all that remain at Assisi of the famous Brotherhood? For 
whatever reason, the place is desolate, desolate as no place can 
be which has not once been great; and as we ascend the street, 
the impression deepens. Few of the houses have glass to their 
windows ; the old arched entrances are blocked up with rough 
stone, and low, square doorways supply their place ; the ground- 
floor of the house is commonly used as a store-room, a stable, or 
a piggery. The upper windows show us nothing within that 
we are accustomed to connect with ideas of domestic comfort. 
Even the massive ironwork seems to partake of the general 
desolation, and is coated with the grey dust of centuries. Here 
and there we pass a fountain, generally situated in a small 
grass-grown open space, with a couple of earthen pitchers left 
to fill themselves leisurely ; and over all there is still the sense 
of death in life, needing a vigorous effort on our part to endure. 
We begin to think there was some sense in that philistine 
American we met at Florence, who smiled so’ scornfully at our 
determination to visit Assisi, and to have thoughts of the next 
train to a more lively spot. However food, and wine at the 
modest little hotel quickly dissipate our loneliness; our 
musings on St. Francis and his monks assume a more pleasant 
complexion, and by the time we find our way down the long 
street to the Convent, we are in a fit mood to appreciate any 
beauty or pleasure which we may chance to find there. And 
indeed he would be hard to please who could be discontented 
with the enjoyment here provided, for, whether it be Nature or 
Art for which his “thirsty soul doth pine,” here he may satiate 
himself at leisure. 

Let us pause a little before entering the church, and 
cast our eyes over the scene before us. We stand on a 
little terrace half-way up the town, looking down upon tiled 
roofs, grey walls, and greyer olive groves, interspersed with 
some brighter greens of acacia and poplar. Beneath us, wind- 
ing away in long perspective, is the road to the station, with 
the tall dome of St. Mary of the Angels forming a prominent blot 
upon the landscape, and breaking the level monotony of the 
plain. On the right a broad river-bed, nearly dry at the present 
season, stretches a snake-like course towards Perugia, the towers 
of which are just visible in the distance. In front of us, the 
Valley of the Tiber stretches away for miles and miles, broken 
only by long lines of poplars and tiny villages, which, from 
the height at which we stand, only show as gleaming 
spots in the sunshine. In the extreme distance, purple 
mountains enclose the valley on every side, and immedi- 
ately behind us rises the mountain on which Assisi is built, 
crowned with a ruined citadel, and black against the sky 
the sharp pinnacles of cypress-trees. Whichever way one turns, 
there is beauty,—in the quaint architecture of the old town, in 
the wild growth of the ancient olive-trees, and their delicate 
tints of greyish-green and silver; in the brighter colours of the 
plain, with its broad stretches of sunshine and little shadows of 
cloud; in the ranges of mountains, the darkness of the cypresses, 
and the brightness of the sky. And so muttering within ourselves 
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that the old monk was no bad judge of scenery, after all, we 
turn in beneath the broad portico of the church. We will 
not attempt to describe more than its general effect, and 
indeed that is best done by simply saying that it closely 
resembles that of St. Mark, at Venice. In detail, there is 
hardly the least similarity ; but in depth of light and shade, in 
profusion of rich colour gleaming on every hand, in the general 
effect of its round arches, mosaic pavement, and glimmering 
lamps, the similarity is striking. If the lover of Nature found 
the prospect without to his mind, the lover of Art can hardly 
fail to be as satisfied with the prospect within. Above the 
high-altar shine the four greatest works of Giotto, and to right 
and left of the choir, roof and wall are covered with frescoes by 
Giotto, Cimabue, Memmi, Gaddi, and others, every inch of 
space being filled with paintings. Chapel after chapel opens 
in long series from the choir, each rich in paintings, even 
the huge round arches of the nave, are painted in deli- 
cately-involved patterns to represent mosaics of coloured 
marble. Here our traveller may well rest in silent wonder, 
that so much beauty remains unvisited, for unvisited it is 
by nine out of every ten tourists who pass by the gates of 
Assisi. There is, perhaps—we will even say probably—no 
building within the limits of the civilised world, in which so 
much colour-beauty is concentrated as in that of the Lower 
Church at Assisi. For five hundred years have these walls 
glowed like jewels through the “ dim, religious light,” and the 
setting sun has lighted up with still greater glory the golden 
halos of their pictured saints; for five hundred years have prayer 
and praise rung along these massive arches and echoed up the 
mountain-side; and now prayer and picture are fading alike; 
the most damaged fresco on the walls is hardly so maimed, as 
the rite it witnesses, the vilest restoration, no greater parody on 
the original than are those few poor monks, parodies of their 
ancient Order. It is, we think, impossible for any one with a 
heart which is not entirely dead to all human sympathies not to be 
greatly moved at this combination of fading art and faded faith, 
but it is a feeling the power of which we can hardly hope to 
explain to our readers, apart from the influences which produced 
it. The religio loci is, of all other influences, the one which is 
least capable of deliberate analysis, and the combination be- 
tween extreme colour-beauty and a peculiar solemnity of feeling, 
one which many people even deny the existence of. Let us enter 
the sacristy and ascend the narrow stair which leads us to the 
Upper Church. Here all is changed; the impression is one of 
light rather than gloom, of delicate grace rather than rough-hewn 
strength. The Lower Church seems as if it were a cavern, hol- 
lowed out of some mountain of precious stones; the upper is 
like the wreath of coloured spray tossed aloft from the foot 
of a waterfall. Here, too, on roof, pillar, and wall, there are 
paintings innumerable and priceless, the greater part of which 
are undergoing destruction either by damp or restoration, only 
a few being left in fair condition. If may well be that we did 
not give to this Upper Church the same careful attention as to 
the Lower, for it seemed to us that it was the Lower in which 
all the real essence of the place and its history were concen- 
trated; but still there is enough beauty even in the upper 
building to give much delight, without entering upon the 
detailed study of the frescoes. We have left ourselves no 
space to speak of the other interesting portions of the town, 
of its quaint and often beautiful architecture, or of the 
many glorious walks along the mountain to be taken there- 
from. No more impressive hill scenery are we acquainted with 
than that which surrounds Assisi, though it is of a somewhat 
gloomy character. The olive and the cypress are almost the 
only trees to be seen on one side of the town, and the mountains 
slope abruptly down to a narrow valley, through which foams 
a mountain torrent. In the immediate neighbourhood, are the 
spots connected with the actual life of St. Francis and St. 
Chiara (the saint who was the first of his female followers), the 
most interesting of which is the Hermitage of St. Francesco, 
lying in a cleft of the mountain, some two miles from the 
town, Many another church and monument is there of interest 
in this place, but we have outstayed our space and, we fear, our 
readers’ patience; so let us take the midnight train to more 
civilised Florence, throw behind us the dreamy idleness of the 
few days we have spent amongst traditions of saint and miracle, 
and leave Assisi sleeping upon the mountain-side, in its accus- 
tomed solitude. In one last look from our comfortable first- 
class carriage, we see the convent and the sharp points of its 
surrounding cypresses dark against the clear starlight, and in 
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another instant the train has swept on out of the shadow of the 
mountain, and we are in the nineteenth century once more, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
peaiitatis 
MELANCHOLY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." ) 
Sir,—May I make two remarks on the interesting article op 
“ Melancholy,” in the Spectator of May 3? 

1, You suggest that a disparity of brain-muscle with the work 
unconsciously required of it may be a principal cause of that 
melancholy which, to those who live in certain cireles, seems 
to be markedly on the increase. Why, then, should it be equally 
felt by persons who, though no doubt cultivated, are still not 
contemplating any special effort at fresh development ? To make 
your explanation strictly true, this melancholy should n 
be felt, in a small degree, after the first steps taken in the road of 
cultivation, whereas the reverse is the case. Until middle-life, 
at least, each new effort after knowledge, and each fresh interest 
awakened, is so much the more happiness added to individng) 
existence. If we watch narrowly what gives us the most 
genuine and purest enjoyment in life, I think we shall find it 
to be the glow of satisfaction that comes from the fact that in 
acquiring new knowledge we have acquired a new faculty, 
—a fresh source of interest to ourselves, and a fresh 
power of sympathy with those already in possession of the 
coveted knowledge. Possibly it may be a question to different 
minds which of the two gives us the greater happiness,—the 
increased interest to ourselves, or the greater sympathy with 
others attained by each fresh acquirement; but one of the two 
it surely will be. Now, this would not hold good, if the melan- 
choly of the present day could be traced to the fact that our 
powers for acquiring knowledge do not equal what we desire 
should be attained by them. This our ancestors must have 
felt as well as ourselves, and this must also be felt by the 
Italians, whom you quote as having a high estimation of this 
present life. 

2. The reason that Mr. Traill gives for the growing 
melancholy seems to me the truer one. Though it may 
tell differently on different nations at different periods 
of their existence, it is in the fact that the loss of faith 
in the present day is a loss that makes us differ from the Stoies 
and others in the past, who, in learning for the first time the 
power and happiness of righteous living, needed no more tomake 
life grand and ennobling. To them, as Mr. Traill says, death 
and pain were no evils in themselves; they came as a fresh 
experience, or as a fitting end to a life which shrank from 
nothing which was not enervating or debasing. The Stoics 
had never known a faith which makes a future world as 
real as the present world, and it is the sense of having 
lost this faith that gives its peculiar melancholy to the 
nineteenth century. The men of the eighteenth century 
may have felt it, too, but the necessity for action carried them 
through. Church and State both needed reform, and they had 
no time to be melancholy. But with us it is different. To us, 
Stoical virtue has been surpassed by Christian virtue. The most 
perfect of modernStoics can have no higher aim than the leastof 
Christian saints, and Church and State are alike reformed, so 
far at least as outward abuses go. To the Christian, the will 
of God becomes with each successive effort after conformity to 

it a more real and increasing enjoyment, through the belief 
that a future life will only develope that enjoyment more per- 
fectly. Consequently, it is the loss of belief in God that makes 
the chasm between the ideal and the actual self, which Chris- 
tians and Agnostics must alike feel, specially bitter to the latter. 

Nor can we Christians but catch the morbid infection when, 
as often happens, we live among and love those who have lost 
their hope. Even believing, as we do, that hereafter our friends 
may come to a clearer knowledge, we cannot but feel the gulf 
which separates us now; and we are turned back upom ourselves 
by the sense that to them we appear dreamers, and “dupes of 
vain desire.” The strongest faith may well find it hard to be 
joyful, in face of the weariness that is all around.—I am, Sir, &., 
Bertua LatHBury. 





THE BRIGHT CLAUSES OF THE IRISH LAND ACT. 


(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sin,—The late Duke of Wellington once told the House of 
Lords that it was useless for them to talk about some desirable 
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reform, because every noble lord had a family solicitor on his 
pack who forbad the change. It is dangerous to argue about 
Ireland from English precedents ; but unless Irish landlords’ 
solicitors are more capable than their respectable English 
brethren of taking a new departure out of their old accustomed 
routine, it is likely enough that with them lies the main 
hindrance which makes the Bright Clauses in the Irish Land 
Act so inoperative. 

There is at least one English county mostly divided into small 
estates, and where, when one of these comes into the market, 
there is no adjoining leviathan ready to absorb it, and be con- 
tent with 2} per cent. for his purchase-money. Such large estates 
used to lie for years unsold in the hands of the old-fashioned 
London solicitor, who employed the great London auctioneer, 
who, in his turn, waited patiently the result of his grand adver- 
tisement on the last page of the Times, and his auction in the 
City, where noone came to bid. At last some enterprising local 
house and land agents bought one of these estates, cut it up into 
gmall lots, and immediately resold it at alarge profit. And as 
far as I know, this process has never failed. Among others, I know 
three such estates, actually adjoining, one of which lay for years 
jn the market, waiting for a North-country millionaire ; another 
was sold by the family solicitors and the London auctioneers in 
one lot, to three or four local people who united to buy it, and 
who immediately resold it in lots at a considerable profit; 
while the owner of the third had the wit or luck himself to 
employ a local agent, who at once cut up the estate 
into as many lots as there were holdings, and sold 
them at an auction on the spot, or immediately afterwards, 
and mostly to the existing tenants, at a very consider- 
able advance on the price which could have been got in the 
old-fashioned way. Now, when I read in the debate on Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s resolutions that the difficulty in making the 
Bright Clauses operative arises from the antagonism of the in- 
terests of the vendor and the buyers, I think of these English 
experiences, and ask myself whether the antagonism is not be- 
tween the old-fashioned prejudices of the solicitors, who like to 
sell large properties in bulk in the accustomed way, and the 
new-fashioned wants of a new kind of would-be owners. The 
interests of the landlord who wishes to sell, and the tenants 
who wish to buy, seem to me to be identical, not antagonistic. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. 


MR. FROUDE’S “CASAR.” 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Your reviewer of Mr. Froude’s “Cesar,” objecting to 
his phrase “nothing less than,” calls it “a German, not an 
English idiom.” May I suggest that it is rather Latin? The 
phrase is not uncommon in Elizabethan English, e.g., Lyly’s 
“ Buphues,” p. 329, “ What mettall art thou made of, Philautus, 
that thinkest of nothing but love, and art rewarded with 
nothing less than love?” &c. 

The reviewer's quotation from Mr. Ward Curtius’s “ History 
of Greece,” “Marathon was nothing less than a complete 
vietory,” is not a quotation, but an incorrect remembrance. It 
would have been a curious thing to say of Marathon, which 
Curtius, IT., 221, calls a “rout” and “decisive contest.” The 
phrase is in Vol. IL., p. 293, of “ Salamis ” :—* The naval force 
of the enemy was nothing less than annihilated. Altogether, 
he had probably lost not much more than the fifth part of his 
ships.”—I am, Sir, &c., O. W. Taxcock. 
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THE IRISH SYNOD ON SCREENS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—I read with much regret your article in this week's 
Spectator, entitled, “The Irish Synod on Screens.” It is 
marked by a total want of sympathy towards the Irish Church, 
and by ignorance of many of the facts connected with her recent 
history. Since the date of Disestablishment, her principal 
“ccupation was not, as you state, the screwing of money out 
of the despoiling Government, nor yet Revision. Her first work 
was the framing of a Constitution, which has since worked 
admirably, and which has been one great means of preventing 
her breaking up into Congregationalism. Her next work was the 
establishment of a Sustentation Fund, the great object of which 
was the keeping-wp of the means of grace for the scattered mem- 
bers of our Church in outlying districts, where they could not 
afford to de so themselves. This Sustentation Fund has been 
formed by the contributions of Irish Churchmen, freely given. 
The subseriptions of our own members sufficed for our needs, 
amounting, as they did, to nearly a quarter of a million each 





year, with the happy result that no congregation, however re- 
mote or scattered, has been left without a resident clergyman. 
In addition to this, more Churches have been built, restored, or 
enlarged than had ever been done in the same number of years 
previously. 

The subject of Revision did occupy the attention of the 
General Synod for some years during its sessions, which usually 
lasted about one month in each year; but this is a different thing 
from saying that it was the principal occupation of the Church 
at large. The result of revision is now to be seen by any one 
who will take the trouble to examine the Revised Prayer-Book, 
which may be purchased for the sum of 1s. 6d. It is by this 
book we claim to be judged, and not by any debates which took 
place during the revision of it. It is surely no light thing to 
be able to say that this revision has been carried through suc- 
cessfully, and that it is honestly accepted by all classes of Irish 
Churchmen. 

No such division as you imagined exists between the clergy 
and laity in our Church. They have worked, and are working, 
heartily together. The motion to petition for the removal of the 
sereen in Christ Church Cathedral was rejected by a large 
majority of the clergy and laity, voting together. Mr. Jacobs’ 
Bill was rejected by a majority of the clergy, chiefly on the 
ground that it was unnecessary, and that over-legislation is bad, 
—not for any innate love they may have for screens. 

The Irish Church has had a difficult part to play, during the 
past few years of her existence. It is not too much to ask— 
and it is all she asks—that she shall be fairly judged by outside 
critics, especially by men who, like the editor of the Spectator, 
admires earnestness of purpose, wherever found.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Killarney Rectory. Gerap pe C. Megane. 

[We think that the evidence is against Mr. Meade.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 








ART. 
— @——. 

THREE PAINTERS AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WE felt compelled last week, in our notice of the Royal 
Academy, to express a strongly unfavourable opinion upon the 
quality of most of the work there exhibited, especially that of 
the Academicians themselves; it is therefore with unfeigned 
pleasure that we can give, in our first notice of the Gros- 
venor Gallery, an opinion of an exactly opposite kind, and 
can thereby infer that it is not the case, that our Art is in the 
decrepit condition, which an examination of the chief works at 
Burlington House would lead us to suppose. 

It may not be flattering to our national vanity to discover, 
that what our costly institution for the promotion of Art has 
failed to accomplish, despite the prestige of a hundred exhibi- 
tions and the stimulating glory of Royal patronage, has been 
done by a private individual, at his own cost ; but, flattering or 
not, the fact is patent to all. The struggling artist of the day, 
turns for help and encouragement not to the Academy, which is 
supposed to exist for his edification, but endeavours to gain a place 
for his pictures, in the private gallery of a wealthy amateur, 
We are not amongst the number of those who derive any satis- 
faction from the triumph of Sir Coutts Lindsay’s exhibition 
over that of its gigantic rival; we rather feel a deep annoyance 
with the management which has caused such a triumph to be 
possible, and which has succeeded in driving from its doors 
every artist whose work is not of the most common-place and 
hackneyed kind. No reproach, no diatribe even, against the 
way in which the Academy has been conducted would be so 
powerful, or so damning to its pretensions as a body gathered 
together for the promotion of the best Art, as the simple facts 
that such works as “ The Annunciation,” by Mr. Burne Jones, 
the great landscapes of Mr. Cecil Lawson, and the pictures of 
Holman Hunt, are exhibited elsewhere. 

Let us look a little at the work of the three artists whom we 
have mentioned, and first at that of Mr. Burne Jones. There is 
a comfortable sofa in front of his pictures, so we are able to 
examine them at our leisure. Five works in all, a series of four 
telling the story of Pygmalion, and a large “ Annunciation.” 
We will take the series first :— 

“ The heart desires.” 

“ The hand refrains.” 
“The Godhead fires.”’ 
“ The soul attains.” 


Such are the four incidents of the legend here illustrated. In 
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the first, the sculptor stands musing in his studio, thoughtful 
and dejected. In the background, through an open doorway, 
is seen the street, along which pass two girls, who look in to- 
wards Pygmalion, half in mockery, half in entreaty. No incident 
of the story is more perfect in its rendering than this. The 
artist’s self-absorption and earnest gravity; the girls’ light 
wilfulness and careless abandon; the sunlight and gay dresses 
of the street; the subdued light and quiet robes of the studio 
and the sculptor,—no contrast could be more subtle or more 
powerful. Every detail of this picture leads us towards the 
comprehension of the passionate artist-nature of Pygmalion, 
finding in his thought alone that ideal of life and beauty which 
he could gain from no reality, however fair. Let us turn to the 
second of the series. Here the ideal has taken shape, and the 
sculptor stands before the statue, not as a lesser artist would 
have made him, with passionate admiration of the beauty he 
has created, but with a far more natural feeling,—sorrow, 
sorrow that his conception is finished, and that his hand can 
do no more. Half stooping towards him, but cold and grey 
as death itself, Galatea stands waiting for the touch of Venus 
to wake her into life. 

In the next picture we see the awakening. The dim room is 
flooded with soft light, flashing in streams through the open 
doorway, and in its midst stands Venus, rose-crowned, stretch- 
ing one arm towards Galatea, who clings to the outstretched 
arm of the goddess, as the power of movement is bestowed. No 
description of which we are capable can convey in any adequate 
degree the intense beauty of this work. As in all supreme 
painting, we lose sight altogether of the artist in the vision he 
has created for us, and it needs a severe effort of the mind to 
bring itself back to the consideration of the marvellous skill 
which is here displayed. But when this is done, we hardly 
know upon what to bestow our greatest admiration, whether 
upon the soft effulgence of light in which the picture is 
enveloped, the little bit of azure sky on which Venus 
stands, and the delicate iridescence of the doves’ plumage; 
on the stately strength of divine beauty and power in her 
figure, the clinging dependence of that of Galatea; or on the 
expression of the living statue, which is probably the most 
wonderful painting of all,—surprise, joy, and helplessness strug- 
gling together in one woman's face. And then there comes the 
last of the series, ‘‘ The Heart Attains,”’—Pygmalion standing be- 
fore Galatea, about to kiss her hand. Worship, not love alone, is 
here expressed, and the fear which accompanies the possession of 
any priceless treasure ; but the woman is marble still,—marble, 
that is, not in her soft beauty of womanhood or warmth of rosy life, 
but in the soul which looks out through the grave eyes and in 
the whole expression of the face. Perhaps she is hardly awake 
yet to the full meaning of life. 

We willnow speak of “ The Annunciation,” whichis a tall, rather 
narrow picture. The Virgin stands by a circular well, close to the 
threshold ; on the extreme left is the angel, hovering beside the 
branches of a laurel-tree. The whole tone of the work is light, 
and there is hardly any positive colour, save that in the robes 
and wings of the angel, which are painted in the burnished hues 
of purple and gold, somewhat in the manner of the robes and 
wings of the angels in the composition of “The Six Days of Crea- 
tion.’”” The Virgin is simply clothed in plain white robes, pale 
of face, with light grey-blue eyes and brown hair. The greatest 
tribute we can pay to the beauty of this painting we give, when 
we confess to our readers our intense disinclination to dwell 
upon its merit in detail. No praise that we could here 
bestow would be adequate to express our opinion. We do 
not like to hear any one talk of a perfect poem as rather 
pretty; we do not like to catalogue the virtues of any one we 
love very dearly ; and we, at least, cannot talk of supreme 
work like this with any “impertinence of praise or blame.” 
One person has told us that the angel’s robes are too involved, 
another that the Virgin’s eyes are too light, and a third that 
the positions are awkward. It may well be that these 
things are true, but for us there only exists the poem, which 
made our heart beat and our eyes moist when we first saw it, 
and whose influence has grown rather than waned on closer 
acquaintanceship. 

Without quitting the sofa on which we have seated 
ourselves for the inspection of the works we have men- 
tioned, we can see the solitary contribution of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, which hangs immediately upon the left of Mr. Burne 
Jones’s works. This is called “ The Ship,” and further described 
by a verse from “In Memoriam ” :— 








Sn 
“T hear the noise about thy keel, 
I hear the bell struck in the night, 
I see the cabin-window bright, 
I see the sailor at the wheel.” 
A starlit night on a tropical sea, shadowy masts and sails 
striking across the deep blue sky, and beneath a great awning 
the deck of a “P. & O.” boat, with its usual litter of rugs, eas 
. y= 
chairs, &c.; a few figures here and there ; a steady English sailor 
steering, an Anglo-Indian leaning upon the bulwarks, opera-glasg 
in hand, a woman with clasped hands looking up to the sky 
and a Lascar talking to some one in the saloon below through 
one of the sky-lights,—such is the scene, and such the cha. 
racters of the picture. And now how shall we cause such 
of our readers as have not been “ Eastwards” to under. 
stand the quiet charm of the time and weather which Mr. 
Holman Hunt has reproduced so magically. For, indeed, it 
seems to us little short of magic, that a painter can with 
a few touches of his brush transport us a couple of thousand 
miles, make us forget the “ bleak wind of this December day,” 
and shed round us in lieu thereof, the balmy airs of the Indian 
Ocean. But the charm of which we have spoken is not 
that alone of kindly weather on a quiet sea; it is the sense of 
perfect repose of mind, which can hardly come save under these 
circumstances. The artist has caught the very essence of the 
scene. The smooth deck, the tumbled confusion of passengers’ 
belongings, left in undisturbed confidence in the continuance 
of fair weather, the lights of cabin and binnacle, the dark. 
ness of mast and sail above the huge awning, and the 
silent, mysterious depths of the deep blue sky,—all these are 
combined so as to render the scene with a realism which does 
not, like that of Tissot, attract the attention to itself, but only 
heightens the intended impression. Let us not be misunder- 
stood, in our praise of this work, to place it upon a level with 
that of the other artist we have mentioned ; it is undoubtedly of 
a lower rank, but in that rank it is as supreme as “The Annuncia- 
tion,” being the most perfect piece of realistic painting which we 
have ever seen, and in some respects belonging to a higher class 
of work. We are sorry that we cannot afford space here to show 
this more clearly. 

We must now pass to the landscapes of Mr. Cecil Lawson, 
and first to his large contribution (No. 19 in the West 
Gallery) called “Kent.” In many ways this is a beautiful 
picture, in all it is a work of very great power,—greater 
power, we should say, than exists in any other landscape 
painter of our time. To say that it is at all perfect even 
in its way, would be both to mislead the public, and 
do the artist the greatest possible harm; indeed, we fancy 
if the latter told us his opinion, he would be the first to say 
that his method of work was at present scarcely more than 
experimental. And in many minor points, as, for instance, ia 
the painting of the nearest flowers and foreground, the work is 
greatly deficient in delicacy; but for grasp of a subject, in power 
of depicting worthily a broad stretch of varied landscape, and in 
the freedom and vigorousness of the whole painting, this is a 
very remarkable work. Its similarity to Rubens’ landscape is 
so great that we cannot help noticing it, though we do not like 
drawing attention to such resemblances, and attach little if any 
importance to them. The likeness, however, is to the strength 
and freedom of Rubens, quite as much, if not more, than to his 
manner and choice of subject. Several othe: small landscapes 
has Mr. Lawson scattered about these rooms, and one in the 
East Gallery, of considerable size, No. 141, called, “The 
Morning After,” a lurid landscape, with a grand, stormy sky. 
This is a picture which tells more of the artist’s powers, and is 
even more original than the large work which we have just 
mentioned ; the sky being worthy, in many respects, to rank 
with that of Turner himself. Will Mr. Lawson forgive us for 
saying that it rather resembles the work of Turner in his 
decadence than that of his prime, and that it is somewhat 
dangerous for a young painter to begin where our greatest 
landscape painter left off. 








BOOKS. 


—@——_ 
THE MIRABEAU FAMILY.* 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
Tue Marquis de Mirabeau was distinguished from his terse, 
simple, and undemonstrative brother by excessive impetuosity, 





* Les Mirabeaux. Par Louis de Lomenie, de |'Académie Francaise. 2 vols. 
Paris: E. Dentu. 1879. 
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torrential volubility, and an incorrigible readiness rashly to 
plunge into engagements singularly imprudent, and often rest- 
ing on wildly chimerical assumptions. Southern temperament, 
fantastic hastiness of mind, and a constitutional vehemence 
that continually overleapt itself, contributed to render the 
Marquis’s life an unbroken series of untoward adventures, and 
of conflicts both irritating and galling. From these his own 
reputation has been the greatest sufferer, for the effect of 
his rash and vehement doings has resulted in much mis- 
representation, which the artful skill of unprincipled 
enemies—notably, his celebrated son—has succeeded in ren- 
dering credible. The Marquis was not ulways a pattern 
of what was becoming in the father of a family; but he 
certainly did not bear himself in his domestic relations 
as the tyrant the public was asked to believe him to have been, 
in the scandalous libels profusely scattered about by the 
yenomous pen of his brilliant but thoroughly profligate son. 
The early years of the Marquis were passed in the military 
service, and there is ample evidence that he sowed his wild-oats 
pretty freely in the pleasure-haunts of the metropolis. Yet 
already at this period he showed a feeling for what was elevated 
in the close intimacy contracted with the refined and moral- 
ising Vauvenargues, who in a letter thus describes his friend's 
character :—‘“‘ You, my dear Mirabeau, are ardent, bilious, more 
agitated, more overbearing, and more uneven than the seas, and 
supremely greedy of the pleasures of knowledge and of honours.” 
It is a surprise to learn how to the Marquis’s influence it is due 
that Vauvenargues ever engaged in literature. The mutual 
action on each other of these two very different natures is sin- 
gular. What Mirabeau was at this time can be gathered from 
the following passages in letters :—‘‘ My dear Vauvenargues, 
love me; you are one whose love will prove the sweetness of 
my life; for women, who now are the whole occupation of my 
mad youth, will hold, I trust, not the smallest corner, at a certain 
age.” And again, “ Ambition devours me, but in a strange shape. 
lt is not honours I desire, nor money, nor its advantages; buta 
name, and in a word, to be somebody.” A mettlesome, im- 
petuous, fiery individual, with animal passions very far from 
sluggish, but also with a mind quick to fly after nobler objects 
than mere sensual enjoyments, his action in life being, how- 
ever, perpetually misdirected, through a radical incapacity for 
careful method,—such was the father of Mirabeau. His want 
of business-like regularity was conspicuously shown in his 
money arrangements. ‘The Marquis prided himself on his 
administrative talents, while, in reality, he embarked eagerly in 
illusory enterprises. His confidence induced him to make pur- 
chases that proved ruinous, simply because he had taken assur- 
ances on trust; and, which is eminently characteristic of the 
man, he never could be persuaded that the embarrassments 
he got involved in were the inevitable consequences of his 
own want of prudence. At the same time, the Marquis 
was quite pedantic about the voluminous records register- 
ing his financial enterprises, as if the expenditure of pen- 
work would forcibly turn a deficit into a surplus. Having 
inherited an encumbered property, which left him with an in- 
come of but 16,000 livres, at the outside, the Marquis, to better 
himself, acquired first a mansion in Paris, and then several 
estates which he fancied were capable of profitable improve- 
ment. Of these purchases, one, constituting, as he himself 
describes it, with self-complacency, in the big record of his 
financial proceedings, “the most important epoch in all my 
administration, present and future,” was also a transaction 
which was simply ludicrous, from its inconceivable rashness. 
The Rohans owned in Brittany a domain with a historical 
name and extensive feudal rights. This estate was for sale, and 
the Marquis, attracted by the statement of the Rohan agent, 
who manifestly understood how to bait the hook, engaged to 
become the purchaser, on data taken by him on trust, and which 
were found to have been grossly illusory. Of course, the purchase- 
money had to be borrowed, and the family lawyer’s perplexity 
at the bargain is sufficiently apparent from the Marquis’s own 
words :—“ On leaving the agent, I went to Girard, my notary, 
to whom I recounted my stroke of good-luck. He listened with 
staring eyes and gaping mouth, as I asked him to procure me 
the money.” The Marquis, however, was not a man to be list- 
less, and it was certainly from no want of activity on his part 
that the new acquisition failed to prove remunerative. Here it is 
that the author has had the opportunity of giving a telling picture 
of what came within the province of seignorial rights and dues 
under the Ancien Régime, for to this Rohan fief a vast number 








of these rights were attached, and the Marquis saw himself 
quickly engaged in countless litigations, with the view of esta- 
blishing his title to their money equivalents. Amelioration, 
however, entered largely into his schemes—amelioration, in most 
instances, as fantastic and unreal as had been the basis for 
the bargain itself—but in which is plainly discernible the 
speculative spirit of theory so conspicuous in the writings 
of the Ami des Hommes. This impulsive disposition to 
take matters on trust was greatly shown in the manner in 
which he engaged himself in marriage. Feeling a call to take 
a wife, chance brought the Marquis across a certain M. de 
Vassan, who was reputed to be a man of means, and was known 
to have a daughter, then away in the Provinces with her 
mother, who was separated from her husband. A match with 
the lady was suggested by an acquaintance. The idea pleased 
the Marquis, and at once was submitted to the father, who, 
“according to his wont, chattered a vast deal, and expressed 
himself much in favour of the transaction.” Then came a 
statement of the lady’s fortune, by no means clear, but appar- 
ently not unsatisfactory, if secured by guarantees. Here the 
Marquis’s rashness, however, intervened, to his grievous detri- 
ment. He accepted glib assurances as sterling money, and 
with characteristic vehemence signed an off-hand engagement 
binding on himself, after which he rushed into the Limousin, 
to make the acquaintance of his bride and her mother. Thus 
lightly was tied the knot which proved a fatal noose to 
his happiness. A more ill-assorted match cannot be 
conceived. “ His wife is one of the most ridiculous creatures in 
the world,” was the Duc de Duras’s opinion. “Three days after 
I had seen thy wife, I understood how unfit she was to appear 
on any stage,” wrote the Bailli. On another occasion, he said, 
“Thou hast allied thyself to a female who, without any one 
charm of her sex, has all its vices, as well as those of ours.” 
The facts of the conjugal quarrel between the Marquis and 
his wife have been grossly misrepresented in notorious pam- 
phlets, many of them written by his son. It is untrue that 
husband and wife fell out from the first,—it is equally untrue 
that the former provoked rupture by his harshness. The 
Marquis was not immaculate, but by the side of his spouse he 
is a model of dignity, and the charge of his having shown him- 
self actuated by a greed for money in his dealings is absolutely 
false. The Marquis throughout conducted himself in reference 
to pecuniary interests with a delicate sense of honour. The 
rupture ensued in 1762, after twenty years’ wedlock, and the 
birth of ten children. Some papers came to hand which made 
the husband peremptorily insist on separation. These have not 
been preserved, but their tenour appears to have stamped the 
wife with almost incredible shamelessness. The engagement 
was taken that she should receive an annuity (which was 
paid regularly), and reside at Limoges. It cannot be 
denied that at this time already the Marquis had con- 
tracted an intimacy with Madame de Pailly. The evidence in 
these volumes, however, tends to show that though faulty, this 
lady, in her moral conduct, was yet a person of refined 
culture, whose influence on the much tormented Marquis during 
his domestic feuds was never exercised in a sense to widen the 
breach. Even the younger Mirabeau, who reviled her in print 
as a courtesan, wrote to her privately in a tone wholly out of 
keeping with his public imputations; while numerous letters 
prove the high appreciation in which Madame de Pailly’s quali- 
ties were held by persons of great distinction. The contrast 
was, indeed, great between the charms of this handsome and 
accomplished lady, and the brazen coarseness of the Mar- 
quise. Never was there a head of a family fallen upon 
by so sorry a rabble of rebellious and unprincipled mem- 
bers as this poor Marquis de Mirabeau. Every incident that 
can intensify the painfulness of family altercation is to be 
found in this disgraceful disunion. After thirteen years of separa- 
tion, one morning at seven o'clock the Marquis saw his house un- 
expectedly invaded by his spouse, accompanied by myrmidons 
of the law, to demand restitution of conjugal rights. At this time 
she was actively assisted by her daughter, Madame de Cabris, 
a worthy representative of Mirabeau irregularities,—a handsome, 
depraved, good-for-nothing woman,—who had not the slightest 
regard for propriety. Her equally profligate brother, on falling 
out with this precious sister, actually designated her “a prosti- 
tute.” At this time, young Mirabeau had long been at daggers 
drawn with his mother; but, in consequence of his pecuniary 
recklessness, he also happened to be not at all at one with his 
father. This circumstance induced the scapegrace to draw near 
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to his mother, as an useful ally, in common operations, against 
the Marquis, and accordingly an intimate coalition was esta- 
blished between this shameless trio. It was Madame de Cabris 
who, with the co-operation of her lover, facilitated the 
escape of her brother from Dijon, then already married, 
and his elopement with Madame de Monnier into Holland. 
It ‘was also through the action of the mother and the 
daughter that the infamous libels were surreptitiously 
brought into France, in which the son did not scruple to 
vilify his father with monstrous calumnies. It was then only 
that the Marquis, goaded into passion, was led into unwise pro- 
ceedings, which gave a colour to the allegations of his artful 
enemies. Instead of confounding them in the Law Courts, in- 
stead of overwhelming them with public contempt by the ex 
posure of documentary evidence, the Marquis set at work the 
arbitrary agency of the lettres de cachet, and sought to free 
himself from his unnatural persecution by summary arrest. 
Though this brought him temporary relief, the indefatigable 
action of the wife in bringing suits in the Law Courts 
really ensured her triumph in the end. The Marquis was 
worsted, as regards the technical points raised with per- 
tinacity and skill in the course of litigation, and the days 
of the old man ended in bitterness. Still the strange 
course of this Mirabeau conflict was furthermore diversified by a 
fresh incident. Before the closing scene of the drama, father 
and son not only again became temporarily reconciled, but the 
latter employed his pen in writing against his mother memoirs 
as pungent as were those before composed by him in Holland, 
in support of her action against his father. The details of this 
tissue of ignoble proceedings—of reckless, unprincipled, immoral 
beings pursuing their own immediate advantage and ends, with 
a glaringly cynical disavowal of all pretence to higher principles 
than self-interest—must be seen in M. de Lomenie’s volumes. 
The picture is an outrageous one, and but for the importance 
of the facts in illustration of a man who played a conspicuous part 
in a capital event of the world’s history, would deserve to be 
relegated to the library-shelf on which stand the more revolting 
productions of French novel-writing. It is the merit of M. de 
Lomenie that he has treated his unsavoury material with 
delicacy. His work is historical, and he has maintained the 
befitting tone. We look forward, therefore, with much curiosity 
to the promised volumes, in which he will portray in full the 
towering figure of the tribune, whose juvenile and discreditable 
troubles are here but shadowed out, in so far as they were 
brought into connection with the quarrels between his father 
and mother, 





AN AMERICAN MANUAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE.* 
Ir is from no feeling towards Mr. Woolsey savouring of disre- 
spect, that we venture to call his two goodly volumes “ Political 
Science for the Sea-side.” His work on “ International Law” 
has stamped the late President of Yale College as a jurist who 
has read with exemplary assiduity, and written with exemplary 
calmness, on the subjects which it was his professional duty to 
expound ; and certainly, his new work will not take from his 
reputation. But compared with such works as those of Hobbes 
—we take them as an example, because Hobbism, already a 
philosophical revival, threatens to become a practical one—it is 
a scientific omniwm gatherum. This character is partially 
due to the fact that it is based on lectures which Mr. 
Woolsey delivered in Yale College between 1846 and 1871. 
A lecture on an abstract subject is rather an epitome of 
views which have been expressed on it, than an expression of 
the lecturer’s own opinions. Mr. Woolsey’s volumes retain the 
original characteristics of his lectures. He is much more bent 
on letting us know what the latest and best-informed writers on 
his subject, or subjects, have said, than to give suggestions or 
conclusions of his own. His volumes are, therefore, in the 
highest degree valuable, as a mine of information as to 
what authorities have to say on political science; and as they 
are provided with an excellent index, any one who, at the sea- 
side, or wherever he may be in search of rest, wishes for some- 
thing a little above the average hotel novel, which he can glance 
through in an odd half-hour, will find profit. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Woolsey’s style is somewhat flat. There is nothing 
either of the “dry light” of Austin’s Jurisprudence, or of the 
verve of Mr. Bagehot’s English Constitution. We have far too 
much of this sort of writing :— 





* Political Science; or, the State Theoretically and Practically Considered. By Theo- 
dore D. Woolsey, lately President of Yale College. 2 vols. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 1878. 








“The right of self-defence is limited by the right of the person who 

makes the assault. If I myself begin the assault causelesaly, I can. 
not plead self-defence for resisting another who defends himself, for 
he is exercising a right. The only reason for repelling such violence 
proceeding from an injured party is that the sense of wrong may lead 
him to go beyond the bound of just self-protection,—that, for instance 
he may take life or limb on very slight grounds. This shows the 
dangers attending such a right, and the impossibility of observing 
just limits under the sway of anger and fear.” 
Letting pass the manifestly loose use of the word “ right” 
—the enfant terrible of political, as “free-will” is of theological, 
reasoners—how limp are such sentences, compared with these 
two of Hobbes, taken at random from De Cive!— What is war, 
but that same time in which the will of contesting by force ig 
fully declared, either by words or deeds? The time remaining 
is termed peace.” Mr. Woolsey is, we fear, as incapable of 
writing like this, as he is of giving a rhetorical surprise like Mr, 
Spencer’s description of a picnic as “a temporary return to 
a state of nature.” 

Mr. Woolsey’s work is valuable, therefore, in the first place, 
much as a cyclopedia is valuable. Look to the index for any 
topic that is of interest within the range of political science, say, 
“ Democracy” or “Monarchy,” “Liberty” or “ Despotism,” 
“Church and State” or “ Liquor Laws,” and you may while 
away a half-hour with the best authors on your hobby 
pleasantly enough. In the second place, it is valuable as a 
characteristic expression of the American mind. An ordinary 
citizen of the United States prides himself on having what 
Mr. Edmund Sparkler admired in a woman,—the negative 
possession of “no nonsense.” Yet nowhere do superstitions, 
sentimentalities, ceremonials, “ new departures ”’ in creed and life, 
flourish in the present day as they do in the United States. It 
is as true that there is “no nonsense” about an American, as 
that Reid’s philosophy was “common-sense,” or that our 
Jingoes, who broke Mr. Gladstone’s windows and howled down 
Mr. Mundella, were “the Party of Order.” <A perusal of Mr, 
Woolsey’s book leads to a similar bewilderment. Dip into it 
here and there, and you will say that if ever a book had “no 
nonsense”’ about it, it is this. Expediency is everything; not 
what flows from dogma, or chimes in with hypothesis, but 
whatever is best administered, is best. Mr. Woolsey finds as 
little difficulty in disposing of Rousseau’s contrat, as of 
Filmer’s divine right of kings. Capital punishment he has no 
love for; but perhaps abolition of it would be “ inexpedient,” 
just yet. A State Church—Mr. Woolsey’s chapter on the re 
lations of Church and State will be read with profit, after a course 
of Geffecken—is objected to, not on the ground that it violates 
any cardinal doctrine, but that it does not now serve a practical 
purpose, does not benefit the community. “Equal rights” fare 
almost as badly as “natural rights.” Writing on the electoral 
franchise, he supports Mr. Freeman in his contention in favour 
of a representation of interests rather than numbers. This is 
typical of the whole book, both in sentiment and in expression :— 
“Tt would seem more just to give dense populations less, and 
sparse ones more, than. their arithmetical share, for the latter, 
consisting ordinarily of tillers of the land, are less able to unite, 
and to bring a force to bear on the general assembly.” The 
ordinary reader would say that Mr. Woolsey’s book is satur- 
ated with Utilitarianism, as understood by what are popularly 
known as “practical men.” Yet he starts with this, which 
reads like an Evangelical Confession of Faith in the mouth of 
a Broad Churchman :— 

“We assume the personality and responsibility of man as a free 

moral being. We assume also a moral order of the world, not 
founded on utilities that are in such a sense discoverable by man 
that he could construct a system of laws for humap actions upon 
them, however the Divine Author of the world may have arranged it 
on such a plan. We discard the greatest-happiness theory, as of no 
use, nay, as harmful, in the department of politics, and believe that 
in human relations there must be a distinction drawn between bene- 
volence and justice. At the same time, we admit that happiness 1s 
an end which the individual and the State may rightfully aim at, and 
an important one, although subordinate to the right, and to the ends 
contained in the perfection of human nature. We hold also most 
firmly to a system of final causes running through the moral and 
social, as well as, and more clearly than, through the physieal system, 
which in the plan of man’s nature appear in most wise and beneficent 
preparations for a good and just society.” 
The Butler-Kearney party “ pooling their issues” for “ bread- 
and-butter,” and yet, Diogenes-like, declaring that what they 
most desire is an honest man, are not more curiously American 
than is this political philosopher, with his head of “ moral 
order,” and his body of Utilitarianism. ’ 

Perhaps the most interesting portions of Mr. Woolsey’s book, 
which are not of the dictionary or cyclopedia character, are 
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those which treat of questions of political interest in his own 
country and in England. We are not quite satisfied with his 
method of treating American questions. His comments on the 
advantages and disadvantages of democracy as a Transatlantic ex- 
periment are such as will commend themselves to British Liberals. 
But a want of courage is shown in dealing with the question—a 
“burning ” one, doubtless—of the relative authority of the Union 
andof individual States. Why, too, should Mr. Woolsey not have 
spoken out on Free-trade? Heis sound enough in his opinions, 
put he dismisses the subject of a protective tariff in one sen- 
tence, which is a model of condensation, compared with the rest 
of the book. Mr. Woolsey’s view of our modern Constitutional 
Monarchy is a careful and, on the whole, a sound one. This 
may be worth quoting, at the present time :— 

“The Premier has, as the representative of the country or of a 

party, @ representative will; the Sovereign, a formal, official will. 
The union of these wills secures, through the Constitutional methods, 
the best Government possible under the Constitution; and that, as 
all will admit, a stable, quiet, just, intelligent Government, but not one 
which promises stability, if opinion should change, and if power should 
fall into the hands of the unintelligent classes.”’ 
Mr. Woolsey seems, however, to place much faith in the relia- 
bility of Mr. Bagehot’s view of the Crown as the “ theatrical ” 
pivot of the Constitution. Perhaps “emotional” or “ digni- 
fied” would be a better word than “theatrical.” But no harm 
can be done, so long as the Sovereign appeals both officially and 
personally to the higher and simpler emotions of the people, so 
long as—to take the present case—she appears as the impartial 
Head of the State, as the virtuous leader of society, as the 
pattern of domestic graces and excellences. The circumstances 
of the present reign, that have made “loyalty grow into a 
passion,” to use Lord Hartington’s phrase, have not injured the 
Constitution as a whole, or the Crown as a part of it, whatever 
other circumstances may have done in the past, or may do in 
the future. 





“A HOUSEWIFE’S OPINIONS.”* 
Tus is a reprint from the Examiner of a number of plea- 
santly written articles upon a variety of social subjects, which 
are treated at the same time with sportive play of fancy and 
admirable good-sense. In assuming, however, that “ every 
one” reads these light papers in the weeklies, Mrs. Webster 
very probably goes a good deal too far, although the pleasing 
delusion may have its use, in stimulating a writer to put forth 
whatever brilliancy he may possess. In this present case it is 
not too much to say that, as a rule, the “ housewife’s opinions ” 
are deserving of perusal, and that, gathered together, they form 
an agreeable little volume. There is a pleasant originality in 
her way of looking at and putting things, and she contrives 
half jestingly to draw attention to many neglected subjects of 
real importance, although it must be confessed that, like many 
others, she is more prone to indicate an evil than to suggest a 
remedy. Perhaps this is just one reason why her little papers 
are specially attractive ; they place the finger in a droll way 
upon our social shortcomings and domestic miseries, and leave 
it to ourselves to effect our own deliverance or amendment, or to 
hug our chains, if that be the course which most commends 
itself to us, so that we do not feel that we are listening either to 
asermon, or the harangue ofa social reformer. Very much of what 
Mrs. Webster talks about must have occurred to every one, but 
we are such creatures of habit, and conventionality is so much 
a part of our being, that we, at least the greater number of us, 
are perfectly content to go on as we have always been doing, 
and would rather bear an irksome yoke, than endanger our re- 
putation for propriety by casting it away. Perhaps, however, 
there may be a sagacious regard for prudence in that “ vicarious 
vigour ” with which the writer credits us, the desire to see ex- 
periments—as, for instance, co-operative housekeeping—tried 
by others, before we ourselves embark in it, more especially as 
she with great justice complains of the high rents of “the 
factories of domestic bliss.”” At the same time, there does not, 
indeed, seem to be any reason why home should not be 
“horizontal as well as vertical,” and why it should not 
exist “without a separate front door on the street.” 
The chief difficulty consists in getting the average Briton 
to believe in such a possibility. Now and then, Mrs. 
Webster seems a little inclined to take the wrong side 
of a question, partly in order to write entertainingly, and 
partly not to administer too great a shock to our insular pre- 
Judices. Thus, in her paper on “ English Extravagance,” while 





* 4 Housewife's Opinions. By Augustus Webster. London: Macmillan and Co. 








she objects to the criticism of M. Taine, and contends that 
“our hospitalities, our servants, and even our confortable, are 
no matters of choice, but are imposed upon us as necessities of 
our social position, indispensable for maintaining it,” and that 
outward expenditure is most frequently compensated for by 
counter-parsimony, she might have pointed out that thrift— 
opposed alike to extravagance and penuriousness—as it is 
practised by our neighbours across the Channel, is a virtue for 
the most part not only neglected, but actually uncomprehended 
by our people, from the lowest to the highest grade; and it is a 
virtue that almost more than any other needs to be inculcated, 
since the want of it lies at the base of many acrime. On the 
other hand, we most heartily commend the advice with which 
she concludes this same chapter, that we should criticise each 
other less, and live more after our beliefs. Nothing can be 
wiser than the suggestion in the chapter on “The Dearth of 
Husbands,” that failing the capacity for a profession, daughters 
should be taught to pursue some employment by which, in 
case of necessity, they would be able to earn money, such 
as engraving on glass, painting on china, and many 
other arts which are open to and can be practised by 
women. Such an acquirement need never be useless, ever 
in the event of the girl’s making an advantageous mar- 
riage—and marriage is quite recognised by Mrs. Webster as 
the most desirable profession for a young woman, although 
necessarily beyond the reach of so many—for it might, as the 
author remarks, very properly take the place of useless fancy 
needlework, a portion of that “futile laboriousness” and 
“industrious waste of time,” against which she enters so 
strenuous a protest. She objects very fairly to the old saying, 
“ Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well,” pointing out 
that the latter word should rather be “ fitly,” since there are 
many necessary and serviceable tasks which do not need 
to be executed with careful precision, and upon which 
“taking pains” is just so much time thrown away. 
In the chapter on vocations and avocations, Mrs. Webster, 
after remarking upon the oft-forgotten but widely dif- 
ferent meaning of the two words, sets forth in a feeling 
manner, no doubt from personal experience, the unnumbered 
trials of the literary man or woman, arising from the way in 
which their time is supposed to be the property of every one 
who chooses to make demands on it, because brain-work “ is 
carried on in the worker’s private home, with no visible re- 
minder of customer or client,” and is supposed to be “ so easy,— 
what everybody can do at any time; ” while in truth “ the slave 
of the pen” is just the one who most suffers from such injus- 
tice, seeing that ideas are evanescent, and a train of thought 
not to be conjured up at will. The sketch of the unfortunate 
woman whose vocation may be said to consist of avocations, and 
whose duty it seems to be “to let her acquaintances make 
tatters of her time, and to make tatters of theirs in re- 
turn,” can scarcely be called a caricature. Although not 
consecutive, another very good paper may be mentioned 
upon “ Waiting to be Ready.” This concerns that large 
class of persons who, neither idlers nor procrastinators, are 
continually preparing themselves for a future work which, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, never comes to them, 
and who fail to find their true vocation until the time for adopting 
it has passed :— 

“They are waiting,” says the writer, “to be ready to begin. They 
need some particular combination of circumstances, some vantage- 
point, which is to come to them instead of their going to it; they need 
more leisure, more money, more health, more something, which is not 
yet theirs, and likeliest never may be. Whatever the something is, 
it is no fancied requirement, but really what to begin without is so 
difficult as to be justly discouraging, and even, perhaps, to threaten 
impossibility. ..... But, many times the waiting is none the 
wiser for that. If the thing needed is too long of coming, and life is 
going by, with what is to be done unbegun; or, if the thing 
needed is, from the first, out of natural probability, it is worse 
than folly to wait, and we should begin the enterprise unready, 
or we should resolutely put away the thought of it. Nothing 
is so weakening, morally, to energy as to be spending our time in 
one sort of duties, while, all the while, we are counting on different 
and future sort of duties as our real outcome, and judging what we 
do now as only our accidental use, apart from the realities of our 
purpose...... It is one thing to feel that you are setting a seed 
which is to be a tree, and another to feel that you are setting a seed 
which is to be a little plant with scarcely a summer’s life, and be 
rooted up, to make room when you have your tree ready to plant in 
fit season.” 

There is much justice in these remarks, and no doubt that, as 
Mrs. Webster says, this idea of waiting for the true work of 
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life is to blame, not only for much of the desultoriness of young 
women, but also of that of older persons of both sexes, and that 
what is wanted for success in most instances is, indeed, “ quiet 
strenuousness, and step-by-step determination, in the teeth of 
wind and weather.” 

Another point on which we fully agree with the writer is as 
to what she says about children’s toys and children’s books. 
“A toy is a plaything, a plaything is a thing to play with.” 
This is the children’s definition, and not a bad one either, and 
while an honest plaything is a delight, “ teaching-traps ” are 
very naturally a horror to the juvenile mind. While, however, 
Mrs. Webster would let play be play, and the merrier the 
better, she would also teach the child to work, to like to do 
difficult things, and to learn “the joy of endeavour, the triumph 
of difficulty overcome.” She certainly hits the point in saying 
that children’s books should not be about children, and that 
while the most popular of the literature of this class—such as 
Robinson Crusoe, the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Arabian Nights, 
and Gulliver’s Travels—were written for adults, it is the 
greatest possible mistake to make little heroes and heroines 
in their teens, and to develope instead of repressing the 
mental histrionism which is naturally common to children. 
As soon as a child could read with pleasure, Mrs. Webster 
would allow it; with some slight reservation, the run of a 
library, only keeping out of its way such books as confuse 
right and wrong; and the little student will easily pitch upon 
something which will afford it much more amusement than a 
book specially written for the purpose, and will, at the same 
time, expand and strengthen its ideas. It is certain that those 
children are not usually either the happiest or the cleverest, who 
have been the most liberally provided with the fashionable 
child-literature of the day in which we live. 





CHRISTOPHER NORTH.* 

Tuts book is not without defects. Dates and facts are some- 
times too few, reflections too many; letters from Wilson at the 
most stirring period of his life, when he took part in establishing 
Blackwood's Magazine, are conspicuously absent; letters from 
others than Wilson are somewhat too copiously present. But 
it is interesting and substantially able, contains a true and 
vivid presentation of a memorable man, and is not only a 
beautiful and touching tribute by a daughter to the memory of 
her father, but a contribution of value to the biographical 
literature of Great Britain. We are glad to see it lives. 

John Wilson was born in Paisley in 1785, the fourth child and 
eldest son of a gauze-manufacturer, who had realised enough in 
trade to leave his heir an unencumbered fortune of £50,000. 
Paisley was then a pleasant enough place, its houses look- 
ing abroad upon an undulating landscape of wood and corn- 
field, enlivened by an unpolluted river. Mrs. Gordon speaks 
with enthusiasm of Wilson’s childhood, and we have no doubt 
that he was as bright and happy a yellow-haired laddie as ever 
ran about the adjacent braes of Gleniffer, or roamed in Stanley 
Shaw. From his earliest childhood he wasarambler in green fields 
and by brook-sides, and at three years old performed his first 
feat in angling, by catching, with the primitive enginery of a 
willow-wand, thread-line, and crooked pin, a small trout, in a 
“wee burnie,” a mile from home. The incident he never forgot, 
and in the noonday of his reputation found room in a char- 
acteristic essay to record the event :— 

“A tug,—a tug! With face ten times flushed and pale by turns 
ere you could count ten, he at last has strength, in the agitation of his 
fear and joy, to pull away at the monster; and there he lies in his 
‘beauty among the gowans and the greensward, for he has whapped 
him right over his head and far away, a fish a quarter of an ounce in 
weight, and at the very least, two inches long! Off he flies, on wings 
of wind, to his father, mother, sisters, and brothers, and cousins, and 
all the neighbourhood, holding the fish aloft in both hands.” 

After some elementary schooling in Paisley, Wilson was sent 
to pass his boyhood in the manse of the Rev. G. M‘Latchie, 
minister of the picturesque parish of Mearns, who took a few 
pupils, and was the most genial and fatherly of pedagogues. 
Here the boy found a second home, and throughout life he 
thought and spoke with glowing enthusiasm of the “wild, 
moorland, sylvan, and pastoral parish,” with its ruined castle, 
touched on the grey turrets by pale gold of wall-flower, 
its wealth of streams and rills, its wooded dells and broomy 
nooks, its “bold, bleak exposure, sloping upwards in ever 
lustrous undulations to the portals of the East.” He loved 
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Mr. M‘Latchie like a son, and formed friendships with hi, 
class-fellows in the manse that lasted all his life, 
was characteristic of Wilson—and no nobler or more enviable 
characteristic could be named—to love every one, and to be 
loved by every one, with whom he came into close contact, 
Like Browning’s Luitolfo, he was a 
“ Friend-seeking, everywhere friend-finding soul, 
Fit for the sanshine,—so it followed him.” 

Father and mother, brothers and sisters, Mr. Peddie, who put 
him through his horn-book in Paisley, Mr. M‘Latchie, who 
drilled him in his Latin rudiments, his boyish playmates, and 
all the retainers, male and female, of the manse of Mearns, were 
loved by him, and delighted in the affectionate, brilliant boy, 
The “dearest Robert” whom he learned to love as they 
rambled on the moors of Mearns, continued the “ dearest 
Robert ” to whom he wrote with the shaking pen of age. 

Out of the class of Mr. M‘Latchie, Wilson passed to the Uni. 
versity of Glasgow, where he distinguished himself as a clever 
and not inattentive student. From a boyhood which had been 
intensely, yet serenely happy, he entered on a period of youth 
which, to use his own language, had “its insupportable sun. 
shine and its agitating storms.” He fell in love with a girl 
whom we hear of only as Margaret, and of whose social posi. 
tion we can judge from the circumstance that she lived 
at Dychmont farmhouse, “unadorned and homely,” over. 
looking the valley of the Clyde. The passion with 
which he regarded her, which retained its power over him 
for seven years, was the strongest feeling he ever experi- 
enced. He wrote a great deal of boyish verse, dedicating 
to Margaret the octavo volume of manuscript into which he 
copied it, and declaring that the pieces owed whatever beauty 
they possessed “to the delicacy of her feelings and the emotions 
she has inspired.” A long prose preface “is very remarkable,” 
Mrs. Gordon tells us, considering the age of the writer, “ for the 
ease and grace of the style,” and some of the verses rise into 
“real poetry.” Why, then, Mrs. Gordon, not give us three 
sentences of the preface, or ten lines of the verse, and let us 
judge for ourselves? Will biographers never learn that 
the literary productions of boys and girls, who become 
men and women important enough to have lives written of them 
for world-wide circulation, deserve priating in samples, not be- 
cause of intrinsic merit, but because they are the best possible 
revelations of the writers at the time, and show us their minds 
and their hearts in the growing? Happily, however, we are 
enabled to judge for ourselves of the sincerity and ardour of 
Wilson’s affection for Margaret, by scanning some of his con- 
fidential correspondence on the subject. When he left Scotland 
for Oxford, at seventeen, he loved her with all his heart, but 
had begun to be tortured by the knowledge that there were 
insuperable obstacles totheir union. We know nothing in Wilson's 
writings so terse and strong, so Lessing-like in unadorned, 
unaffected vehemence, as his letters to Robert Findlay on his 
love for Margaret. On her, he says, depends all his power of 
benefiting his kind. Rejoicing in her love, he could open his 
heart wide enough to embrace the whole human family. If he 
cannot have her, he has nothing to live for,—the chain is 
broken which bound him to the world :— 

“When Margaret is married, on that night that gives her to 
another, if I am in any part of this island, you must pass that 
night with me. Blair will do the same. I don't expect, indeed, 
I won’t suffer either of you to soothe the agony of my soul, for 
that surely were a vain attempt. But you will sit with me. I 
know that I could never pass that night alone. I would crush to 
death this cursed heart, which has so long tormented me, and bless 
with my latest breath my own Margaret; for she is mine in the 
secret dwellings of the soul, and not a power in the universe shall tear 
her from that hospitable home.”’ 

The love in Wilson’s poems and tales is mere foam-rainbow to 
this. 

He was no idler at Oxford, nor was he, on the other hand, a 
severe and methodical student. His agitation about Margaret 
shook his mind to such a degree that his friends feared to men- 
tion her, on account of the “ bursts of anguish ” they had seen. 
Under these circumstances, he went to his examination for his 
Bachelor Degree “in full conviction that he was to be plucked.’, 
The result was very different. “His examination,” writes one 
who seems to have been present, “ was, as might naturally be 
expected, the most illustrious within the memory of man. 
Sotheby was there, and declared it was worth coming from 
London to hear him translate a Greek chorus.” One of the 
examiners publicly attested that the examination “afforded the 
strongest proofs of very great application, and genius, and 
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scholarship.” It was only, indeed, to his friends that the 
jdea could occur of his enduring the pangs of hopeless love. 
He was known in the University as one of the most athletic men 
of his day, a formidable wrestler, a bold and skilful pugilist, a 
rapid and indefatigable walker, a swift runner, and with one 
exception, the best far-leaper in England. He could clear 
twenty-three feet in a flying jump, with a run and a slightly 
inclined plane, about an inch in the yard. One evening in 
London, on quitting a house in which he had dined, he was in- 
sulted by a man, and knocked the fellow down. Not choosing 
to be entangled in a street row, he started for Oxford, and 
arrived at the gate of his College—Magdalen—as it was being 
opened in the morning. This was a walk of fifty-eight miles. He 
was much addicted to cock-fighting, kept cocks of his own, and 
delighted in observing the habits of the birds. We cannot help 
being struck by this trait, in one who was beyond question both 
chivalrous and tender-hearted, whose gentleness at a later time 
won the entire confidence of a pet sparrow, and who had not one 
particle of cruelty in his composition. The annals of knight- 
hood, however, prepare us to find emotional warmth and gentle- 
yess combined with pugnacity and with passionate delight in 
the exhibition of courage and endurance. 

On leaving the University, Wilson went to live at Elleray 
on Windermere, and amid the excitements with which a 
young man commanding £50,000, and encircled with 
admiring friends, could surround himself among the Lakes, 
he gradually weaned his mind from the entrancing yet tor- 
menting thought of Margaret. There was one sacrifice he would 
not make even for her, namely, the affection of his mother, and 
he knew that if he married the Dychmont beauty, they “ could 
never again be on the footing of mother and son.” It seems 
clear, besides, that some interviews which he had with the 
girl about the time of his leaving Oxford had produced a some- 
what disenchanting effect. They parted, never to meet again. 
Soon after, he met with Miss Jane Penny, a vivacious and 
lovely English girl, who exactly suited him, became his wife, 
and lived with him in perfect harmony for six-and-twenty years. 
In the year of his marriage (1811), he made preparations 
for publishing a book of poems. Immense _ expecta- 
‘tions were formed of the volume by so practised a critic 
and author as Scott, and so experienced a dealer in books 
as John Ballantyne. The latter wrote to Wilson, “most 
anxiously requesting a share in the work,” and asking “ to have 
500 copies to sell.” Wilson had become known to literary 
circles, and the critics did not overlook his claims; but the 
public fought shy of the volume, and the author, who under his 
dashing exterior carried always with him the judgment of a 
sagacious Scot, knew that he had failed, but could not quite pene- 
trate the cause. In this, as in all his books, as distinguished 
from his collections of essays, there was too great a proportion of 
leaf to branch, of flower to fruit. Literary attractiveness rests 
ultimately on things, not on words; and Wilson had not suff- 
cient knowledge of life or character, sufficient sensibility or inven- 
tive imagination, to supply the framework of extensive poems. 
No bird could fly that was all wing and plume, though the wings 
were covered with silver, and the plumes with yellow gold; 
there must be the pulley-system and strong leverage of the 
sinews and bones, and the central weight of breast and body. 

In the fourth year after his marriage, he lost his whole 
fortune. Adapting himself, without whine or whimper, to the 
change in his position, he left his cottage home on Windermere ; 
settled in Edinburgh, taking up his quarters in his mother’s 
house; and addressed himself to the labours of a literary life, 
with a buoyancy that gave his descriptive essays the freedom 
and flashing beauty of sea-waves, and a sustained intensity of 
application that would have done credit to the veriest hack. It 
is impossible to read the tale of the establishment, by him and 
Lockhart, aided by the judicious management and instinctive 
shrewdness of William Blackwood, of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
without being astonished at his prodigious vitality, his pro- 
ductive opulence, his wild, unequal, frequently oppressive, but, 
on the whole, genuine and racy humour. It is, no doubt, true 
that a great deal of the famous “ Noctes Ambrosian ” strikes 
English readers as the mere horse-play of overgrown school- 

boys, dependent for its enjoyableness on exuberance of 
animal spirits. But there is an irrational element in 
all wild humour, and we must not allow ourselves to be 
drilled and formalised by our modern critics of the French 
high-art school into incapacity to laugh at such fun as moved 
the Homeric gods to inextinguishable laughter at the limping 





of Hephaistos, and the Homeric heroes to similar delight when 
Ajax, on the point of winning the race, came flop into the 
bloody mire-heap left by the sacrificed bullocks :-— 
‘Ev 8 dvbov Boov xAjro ordua Te, pivas Te.” 

Without the genius of a great poet, a great novelist, or a great 
philosopher, Wilson possessed faculties eminently suited to criti- 
cism. Mr. Gladstone has pronounced his Homeric critiques 
supremely good, and some of his papers on Shakspere, reprinted 
by the New Shakspere Society, are brilliant and suggestive. 
It is, perhaps, however, in his descriptive essays, as in that 
upon “ Streams,” that he is at his best. These bring us into the 
very sound of the hill-breeze, the very scent and sight of the 
blooming heather. In felicity and precision of graphic touch, 
in eye for picturesque detail, in genial vivacity, it would not 
be easy to surpass the following sketch :— 


“Once it was feared that poor wee Kit was lost; for having set 

off all by himself, at sunrise, to draw a night-line from the distant 
Black Loch, and look at a trap set for a glede, a mist overtook him 
on the moor on his homeward way, with an eel as long as himself 
hanging over his shoulder, and held him prisoner for many hours 
within its shifting walls, frail indeed, and opposing no resistance to 
the hand, yet impenetrable to the feet of fear as the stone dungeon’s 
thraldom. If the mist had remained, that would have been nothing, 
only a still, cold, wet seat on a stone; but as a trot becomes a gallop 
soon, in spite of curb and rein, so a Scotch mist becomes a shower, 
and a shower a flood, and a flood a storm, and a storm a tem- 
pest, and a tempest thunder and lightning, and thunder and 
lightning heaven-quake and earth-quake, till the heart of poor wee Kit 
quaked, and almost died within him in the desert. In this age of 
Confessions, need we be ashamed to own, in the face of the whole 
world, that we sat down and cried? The small brown moorland bird, 
as dry as a toast, hopped out of his heather-hole, and cheerfully 
chirped comfort. With crest just a thought lowered by the rain, the 
green-backed, white-breasted peaseweep walked close by us in the 
mist; and, sight of wonder, that made even in that quandary by the 
quagmire our heart beat with joy,—lo! never seen before, and seldom 
since, three wee peaseweeps, not three days old, litile bigger than 
shrew-mice, all covered with blackish down, interspersed with long 
white hair, running after their mother! But the large hazel eye of 
the she peaseweep, restless even in the most utter solitude, soon spied 
us, glowering at her and her young ones through our tears; and not 
for a moment doubting (Heaven forgive her for the shrewd but cruel 
suspicion !) that we were Lord Eglinton’s gamekeeper, with a sudden, 
shrill cry that thrilled to the marrow in our cold back-bone, flapped 
and fluttered herself away into the mist, while the little black bits of 
down disappeared, like devils, into the moss. The croaking of the 
frogs grew terrible. And worse and worse, close at hand, seeking 
his lost cows through the mist, the bellow of the notorious red bull ! 
We began saying our prayers; and just then the sun forced himself 
out into the open day, and like the sudden opening of the shutters of 
a room, the whole world was filled with light. The frogs seemed to 
sink among the pow-heads ; as for the red bull who had tossed the 
tinker, he was cantering away, with his tail towards us, to a lot of 
cows on the hill.’’ 
If this and a hundred such passages may strike some stern judges 
as trivial, we must profess a different opinion. In the dingy dens 
of great cities such writing fills the ear with woodland music, 
with the tinkling of brooks and the singing of birds. Such 
impassioned love for nature, such brilliant accuracy in depicting 
scenes which have an inexhaustible charm for all whose minds 
retain any trace of healthy boyishness, may be justly held to 
approach the dignity of poetic achievement. Ebenezer Elliott, 
who looked with the anguish of a born poet upon smoke- 
blackened skies and poison-blasted hedges, thanked Wilson for 
“those inimitable rural pictures which,” says the stout furnace- 
man, “before God, I believe have lengthened my days on 
earth.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Contemporary Review.—May. (Strahan and Co.)—The Con- 
temporary is a trifle over-solid this month, though it has some good 
papers. Mr. Freeman replies to Mr. Froude in avery temperate and 
convincing paper, in which incidentally he denies entirely the charge 
of making personal imputations on his opponent, but repeats and 
emphasises his accusations of habitual inaccuracy. There can be 
little doubt that this is Mr. Froude’s favourite literary sin, whether 
he be led into it by mere carelessness or the desire to be picturesque ; 
but Mr. Freeman has a sin, too. He likes hitting hard, and does not 
always quite see how hard he hits. Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers gives 
us a valuable, though rather viewy, paper on “ English Agriculture,”’ 
in which he fully admits the present depression, and looks for relief 
to a compulsory and strong Agricultural Holdings Act, under which 
the tenant would receive, on eviction, full compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements. That is, of course, a practical suggestion, 
but Mr. Rogers should have expanded a little more his point about the 
raising of rent at the end of the lease. Is the rent to be raised 
because the farmer has spent money, or is that to be forbidden ? 
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Canon Westcott gives us a brilliant, though over-brief sketch of 
Origen, the first Christian philosopher, which wants expansion in the 
direction of an account of Origen’s works; and Professor Bonamy 
Price a suggestive though not convincing essay on the “ Commercial 
Depression.’’ His notion is that the cause has not been over-production, 
but the over-consumption of wealth, through bad harvests, famines, 
wars, military preparations, and extravagant expenditure on “fixed 
capital,” like the American Railway system. He utterly scorns a 
reduction of production. The best papers in the number, however, are 
M. Gabriel Monod’s admirably written sketch of events in France, 
a nearly perfect motivé index to the history of the country ; and Herr 
von Schulte’s inferior but most instructive account of German politics. 
The only defect of the latter—which is, we may remark, very Con- 
servative—is want of detail, as if Messrs. Strahan had discovered a 
German who disliked intellectual labour. Herr von Schulte is a 
singularly painstaking author,—but that is the effect. 

The Nineteenth OCentwry—May. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. 
Montague Cookson repeats, rather feebly, his argument for a junction 
of the moderate men of both parties to take power out of the hands 
both of Lord Beaconsfield and the Radicals; and Mr. F, Myers com- 
mences a sound and careful, though rather depreciatory, criticism on 
Victor Hugo, which, however, will be more intelligible aud perhaps 
more satisfactory when it is concluded. At present, Mr. Myers has 
not treated the real “quality” of his subject, the flash of genius 
which illumines all Hugo writes, and gives interest to his most 
bizarre or most absurd conceptions. The best paper in the 
number is, perhaps, Mr. Payn’s “The Midway Inn,” noticed 
in the Spectator last week, but with that exception, none of 
them are very readable. Mr. Fawcett’s paper on “The Proposed 
Loans to India,” though full of instruction, lacks interest, from a de- 
ficiency of suggestion. ‘ Rocks Ahead and Harbours of Refuge,’’ by 
Mr. Greg, is mainly a plea for household economy, very just and sensi- 
ble, but not new ; and Lady Strangford’s account of “ East Roumelia” 
is penetrated by a hatred of the Russian people which is more like the 
hatred of a Southern woman for a Yankee than anything else,—and 
renders it impossible to trust in her accuracy of observation. She 
admits, however, that a Bulgarian, though now little better than a 
Russian, can be educated into a civilised and amiable being. Mr. 
Brassey, on “ The Depression of Trade,’ is very scrappy ; his sug- 
gestion of a Council for the Secretary for Foreign Affairs is to the 
last degree unpractical—aunless, indeed, he intended to write Secre- 
tary for the Colonies—and his advice comes to little more than that 
capitalists should invest their money in the Colonies. If that invest- 
ment pays, the advice will be taken, and if not, not ; and in either case 
the cultivation of the Colonies is a slow method of relieving the English 
distress, which those Colonies, by their Protectionist legislation, have 
helped to produce. 

The Fortnightly Reviewx—May. (Chapman and Hall.)—By far the 
best paper in the number is Mr. F. Pollock’s monograph on Professor 
Clifford, a most charming sketch, which will enable all readers to under- 
stand the deep impression this mathematician, of thirty-three, made on 
his contemporaries, the unusual power of his mind, and the deep tender- 
ness and simplicity of his nature. Could not Mr. Pollock give us a 
little more of his friend’s theory as to the gradual development in man 
of new or more perfect intellectual insight, akin to the development 
of the senses as we know them from imperfect or confused powers of 
perception? That idea, if it could be shown to be well founded, would 
add perceptibly to the reasonable hopefulness of man. Mr. Morley’s 
account of the Republican measures against the Catholic Church is 
very good too, and will, we think, convince many who hold that 
toleration is for everybody but priests. There is a curious persuasive- 
ness in the proof that M. Jules Ferry is throwing away a vast amount 
of legislative energy. Mr. Pearson gives a full account of the con- 
stitutional contest in Victoria, very convincing, but a trifle drier than 
he usually is,—or at least was in his historic studies and his Russian 
book; and Lord Ducie gives us, for the first time, a picture which 
enables us to understand accurately Philip II.’s unpopularity in 
England, from original narratives. We wish he had added a few 
sentences on a point Englishmen forget,—the immense status or, 
so to speak, rank of Philip in Europe, which, though it did not im- 
press Englishmen as a body, impressed the upper classes exceedingly, 
and alone made the marriage possible. Mr. Tylor’s “History of 
Games” is charming to read, but overchoked with knowledge, and 
leaves on the reader an impression that Mr. Tylor is sometimes a 
little arbitrary in rejecting the possibility of the separate invention 
of a game in many places. Hockey, he says, is dismounted polo. 
Why ? Schoolboys might have invented hockey. Why does he trans- 
late the Sanscrit word for chess, ‘‘ chaturanga,’’ “four-bodied ?” Surely 
it means “ four-cornered,” “ anga ” being the root-word from which we 
get, through Latin, “angle.’? Mr. McCulloch’s defence of Protection in 
Canada should be carefully studied. It is the best the Protectionists 
have yet offered for themselves, and contains some curious facts as 
to the American habit, under Free-trade, of treating Canada as a 
sort of clearing-shop for their goods, and selling there without 
profit. The true argument, however, so far as any argument is true 


is the central one that Canada has no natural trade but farming, that 
half mankind will not farm, hating the work, and that Canada, therefore 
incessantly loses her most enterprising sons. Canadian employés ane 
distinctly sought in the States. Thereis a paper by Sir H. Maine on 
the ancient ideas respecting the arrangement of Codes, too technica} 
for us; an effort by Mr. Grant Allen to explain why, on the evolution 
theory, the skin of men become hairless,—which does not Satisfy ug, 
and an argumént by Sir George Campbell, rather superfluous, in the 
face of events, that we had better leave Egypt alone, 

Fraser’s Magazine.—May. (Longmans and Co.)—Mr. A. J. W 
while contributing valuable facts on the finances of Egypt, of which 
he takes a pessimist view, argues strongly that if we touch the 
country at all, we must lay hold of it with an armed force. Mr. H. 
A. Giles gives us a quantity of new information about Chinese fans, 
which are of every kind, from the embroidered fan, with beantifa] 
embroidery, quaint inscription, and thirty-two bones; to the Hang. 
chow fan, sold because it is black to Europeans and coolies, they 
being so low in morale that even contact with black cannot make 
them worse. There is the commencement of a new translation of 
the “ Iliad,” too literal and rough-hewn for our taste ; a pleasant sketch 
of the early life of Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld’s brother ; and a thought- 
ful paper on the “ English Church of the Future,’’ which is to be 
more secular than at present, and less strictly organised, the writer 
holding that the idea of a divine system of polity is dying out in 
ecclesiastical as in mundane affairs; and a very curious diatribe 
against America as seen in Colorado. It isnot the place, the writer 
says, for Englishmen, all advantages being neutralised by the lawless. 
ness and unneighbourliness of the people, who have no reverence or 
tenderness for age. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—May. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)— Blackwood 
offers, besides its stories, a paper on “ Public Affairs,”’ in which we note 
that Sir B. Frere is given up to the wolves; a discussion on the 
French Republic, in which it is said to be wanting in great men 
—Gambetta being the only one—and in dignity; while it has 
suppressed “society,’’ and brought a new couche sociale, as yet with- 
out esprit, refinement, or clever women, to the top. Nevertheless, the 
writer, a keen observer, holds that the Republic is liked, and will live, 
unless a great soldier smashes it. The best paper, however incom- 
parably is Mr. Scott’s, on “ The Pathans of the Indian Frontier.” Mr, 
Scott was employed to survey the hills, and has a profound know- 
ledge both of them and their people, which he pours out in Blackwood 
with perfect simplicity, and occasionally with great pictorial power. 
He makes us know the clansmen’s ways. 

Macmillan’s Magazine—May. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Grant 
Duff sends an effective analysis of Seeley’s “ Life and Times of Stein,” 
and Mr. Freeman a learned account of Syracuse; but the most 
valuable paper in the number is Mr. G. Macmillan’s demonstration 
that Jannina is strictly Greek, and not a Turkish city :— 

“We have seen that Jannina, whose very name (7d *Iwdvwva) is 
and always has been Greek, has through a long and chequered career 
constantly preserved its Greek character, so that even under Turkish 
rule Greek has been recognised as the official language. We have seen 
it preserving this language in unrivalled purity, taking the lead in the 
revival of its study, and keeping the torch of Greek culture steadily 
burning at a time when the rest of Greece was sunk in barbarism. 
We have seen it under its famous Albanian pasha deservedly regarded 
as the literary capital of the country. We have seen it, after the 
desolation caused by the noble struggle in which its citizens shared 
(though refused in the end the very prize for which they had fought) 
rise again, phoenix-like, to a position second to none but Athens in 
the Greek kingdom, and in proportion to its size second to few cities 
in the world. Can we wonder that Jannina, with such a history, 
should aspire to union with the people for whom it has done % 
much ?” 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL LITERATURE.—We have received the follow- 
ing for May :—The Gentleman’s Magazine, in which Mr. P. Kent, in 
na article on the “Bar as a Trade,’’ concludes as follows :—“To 
sum up this latter branch of my subject: men who are altogether 
independent may go to the Bar as they might go on a yachting expe 
dition ; shrewd, smart, pushing, unscrupulous men, without private 
means, may find the game of heads-I-win-and-tails-you-lose as profit- 
able in this as in any other branch of speculation. For men who do 
come within either of these two classes, going to the Bar is sheer 
insanity.’’—Belgravia.—The University Magazine, the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies being the subject of the contemporary biography 
and portrait—2Den of Mark, containing photographs and short 
biographical notices of Sir Charles Reed, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
and the Right Hon. Lord Justice James.—The Journal of 
Science.—Part I. of Gloucestershire Notes and Queries.—The Victoria 
Magazine. — The Nautical Magazine.— Tinsley’s Magazine, CoB 
taining the first instalment of a new tale by B. H. Buxton, and 
some interesting notes on the Cape Colony and the Transvaal.— 
London Society, which gives this month some amusing and interest- 
ing illustrated descriptions of juvenile life in uncivilised countries.— 
Part 49 of Cassell’s Library of English Literature—Part 13 of the 
Magazine of Art—Part 1 of a new and revised serial edition of the 
Book of the Horse, by 8. Sidney.—The Poet's Magazine —The Law 
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Magazine and Review.—Part I. of Greenhouse Favourites (Groom- 
bridge), a short treatise on the Camellia, illustrated by two 
edloured plates.—Part 5 of the serial publication of Mr. F. 
G. Heath’s well-known work, the Fern World, with a fac-simile 
of one of the original coloured plates.—Part 12 of the Cheveley Novels, 
containing the conclusion of “ Saul Weir.’’—No. 13 of the new series 
of Tales from Blackwood, containing “Cousin John’s Property,” “A 
Modern Magician,” and “Edgar Wayne’s Escape.’’—Mr. Watson 
Lyall’s exceedingly useful Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Guide to Scotland. 
~The Theatre, containing photographic portraits and short bio- 
graphical notices of Miss Ada Swanborough and Mr. Conway.— 
Science Gossip, containing the first of a series of articles on the New 
Forest, and an account of a curious instance of pride in a cow.— 
Chamber’s Journal.—The Month.—The Catholic Presbyterian.— 
Catholic Progress.—Mission Life-—Golden Hours.—Sunday.—Good 
Words.—Sunday at Home.—Leisure Hour.—All the Year Rouwnd.— 
No. 5 of the Magazine of American History.—Vol. I. of the American 
Chemical Journal.—The International Review.—The North-American 
Review.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Scribner’s 
Monthly, containing the first of a series of illustrated papers on Brazil. 
St. Nicholas, a capital children’s number. 





Canons of the First Four General Councils. (Clarendon Press.)— 
Much is talked about the “ Four Councils,’ but few, probably, really 
know what was done at them, are aware, for instance, that the Nicene 
Creed took its present shape at Constantinople, but comes down to 
as from the Council of Chalcedon. It will probably be a surprise to 
many that the Council of Nicaea forbad kneeling at prayer, a practice 
which some, it seems, were accustomed to observe on the Sunday, and 
in the period between Easter and Pentecost :—‘ It seems good to the 
Holy Synod that men should utter their prayers standing.” - The 
Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) recognises the permanence of vows 
of celibacy. Protestants scarcely know what they mean, when they 
accept the First Four General Councils. 

My Friend and My Wife. By Henry James Gibbs. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.) —The title is not very happily chosen, for it does not repre- 
sent the best part of the book, which finds its chief interest ina 
subject which never wearies us, when it is at all adequately treated, 
—the struggle, first, for the subsistence, and then for the fame, which 
literature has to bestow. The hero refuses the wealth which his 
father’s business promised to him, because he will not consent to 
securing contracts by giving douceurs (a practice, we hope, not so 
common as the language put into the mouth of the elder Hamilton 
seems to imply). He tries various employments in London, some of 
his experiences, as, for instance, that of a copyist in a public office, 
being described with considerable force and humour. Ultimately he 
wins his way to fame. But, meanwhile, he has had to pass through 
more than one dark place ; one of them being the complication which 
the title of the book suggests. This might, we think, have been better 
managed, might almost have been dispensed with altogether. There 
is plenty of ability in the story, and we hope to see it one day applied 
in away to which we shall be able to give heartier and more unmingled 
praise. 

New Epitions.—The Bishop of Carlisle sends out a new edition, 
“revised and rewritten” (surely the greater includes the less), of A 
Guide to the Parish Church. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons.) 
A preface explains the circumstances under which the publication 
takes place, especially in regard to the “ vestments’’ controversy. 
We have also new editions of The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ire- 
land, by William Buller Morris (Burns and Oates); of The Sinless 
Suferer, by Sydney W. Skeffington (Skeffington) ; of The Life of the 
Rev. Richard Knill, by the Rev. C. M‘Birrell (Religious Tract Society) ; 
of Christianity and a Personal Devil, by the Rev. Patrick Scott. 
(Pickering.) Mr. Scott’s attitude may be best described by a para- 
graph from his preface :—‘“ If Christianity declares that there is a 
Devil, and there be none, how can Christianity be true? I give no 








heed to the contention that all the numerous portions of Scrip- 
ture bearing on the question are merely symbolical; for what 
is the worth of a faith which rests on writings which mean what 
they do not say, and say what they do not mean?”’ We have 
also received Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
edited, with Life, Introduction, and Notes, by the Rev. F. A. Malleson. | 





Watson, Treatise on the Application of Generalised Co-ordinates (Macmillan) 6,0 
| Wood (J. G_), Lane and Field, 12mo 


Young (J. G.), Ceramic Art, illustrated, 8vo 


(Ward and Lock.)——The late Archdeacon Robert Isaac’ Wilberforce’ s 
Five Empires ; an Outline of Ancient History (Pickering), has reached 
a fifteenth edition —— We have to acknowledge an elegant illustrated 
edition of Oliver Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield (S. B. Barrett) ; and 
new editions of A Tewt-Book of the Steam-Engine, by T. M. Goodeve 
(Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.) ; The Rationale of Market Fluctuations 
(Effingham Wilson) ; How to Prepare for Civil-Service Competition 
under the New Regulations (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin); Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, by W. Abbott, M.D. (Pitman.) Mr. W. C. 
Green’s excellent edition of the Birds of Aristophanes (Cambridge 
University Press) has been republished.——We have also to notice 
the “sixty-third ” edition of A School Geography, by James Cornwell, 
Ph.D. (Simpkin and Marshall.)——Of books for young people, Amony 
the Zulus ; the Adventures of Hans Steen, by Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. 
Drayson, R.A.; The Girl’s Own Toy-maker and Book of Recreation, 
by E. Landells and Alice Landells (Griffith and Farran) ; Always 
Happy, written for her children by a Mother (Griffith and Farran) ; 
and in a reissue of “the Favourite Library,’’ The Scottish Orphans, 
and The Eskdale Herd-boy, by Lady Stoddart, and The History of 
the Robins, by Mrs. Trimmer (Griffith and Farran.)——Noad’s 
Student’s Tewxt-Book of Electricity. Revised by W. H. Preece. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.) In this new edition, Mr. Preece has 
taken up and completed the revision from the point at which it was 
left by Dr. Noad at his death. Additional chapters on the telephone, 
the microphone, and the application of electricity to clocks, weather- 
gauges, railway-breaks, out-door and in-door illuminations, &c., are 
added. Baedeker’s Handbook for London and its Environs. (Dulau 
and Co.) A second edition, revised up to date, and augmented with 
new maps and plans. 





Erratum.—By a clerical error on the part of the reviewer, in our 
last issue, The Land of Midian Revisited was described as being 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. The name of the publishers 
should have been Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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——— Qe 
Adeney (W. F.), The Hebrew Utopia, cr 80 ........s0+++++ (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Anderson (A.), Ballads and S , er 8vo (Macmillan) 5) 
Argyll (Duke), The Afghan Question, 1841-78, Cr BVO .......cc0++seeeeeeee (Strahan) 6° 
Ball (8. S.), Mechanics, 18mo (Long 16 
Bertram (R. A.), Homiletic Encyclopmedia, roy 8V0 ....+seeeeeeeeeee (Dickinson) 12 6 
Black (W.), Macleod of Dare, 1 vol cr 8vo (Macmillan) 60 
Boyd (R. N.), Coal-Mines Inspection, &C., 8¥0..........csereseneeeeees (W.H. Allen) 140 
Bridge (E. 8.), Round the World in Six Months, 8vo .. .(Harst & Blackett) 18 0 
Burgh (N. P.), Slide-Valve Practically Cousidered, 9t tion, cr 8vo (Spon) 5/0 
Butler (S.), Evolution, Old and New. cr 8vo ........ eoerecercorcocsoceooes wicke) 7/% 
Clarke (C. & M. C.), Shakespeare, Key, &c., 8vo. Ss w) 210 
Clarke, Class Book of Geography, new edition, 12mM0_ ........+..+++ (Macmillan) 3/0 
Clement (C.) and L. Hutton, Artists of the Nineteenth Century...... (Triibner) 21,0 
Cooke (M. C.), The Woodlands, 12mo (S.P.C.K.) 26 
Dickens (C.), Dictionary of London, sq (Bradbury) 2” 
Dickens (C.), Dombey and Son, new edition, cr 8vo (Routledg 2/6 
Doff (A.), Life of, by G. Smith, Vol. 1, roy 8V0 .......+...(Hodder & ae 12/0 
Duncan (P. M.), The Sea Shore, 12mo (S.P.0.K.) 26 
English Men of Letters, Spenser, by R. W. Church, cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) 2/6 
Field (G. P.), Diseases of the Ear, 2nd edition, cr 8vo (Renshaw) 10°6 
Foulkes (W. D.), Elementary View of Proceeding in an Action (Stevens & Son) 106 
Friendship's Memorial and Daily Text-Book, 12mo (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 2/6 
Geikie (C.), The Backwoods of Canada, 3rd edition, 12mo. (Strahan & Co.) 36 
Geikie, Outlines of Field Geology, 20d edition, 12mo.. (Macmillan) 36 
Guest (M. J.), Lectures on the History of England, cr ( millan) 60 
Ingelow (J.), Fated to be Free, 120 ......ssesesesereseeeees (Chatto & Windus) 2" 
Janet Cameron ; or, the Lighthouse, new edition, cr 8vo......... (Book Society) 36 
Jay (W.), Sunday Evening Sermons, &c., new edition, cr 8vo...... (Dickinson) 5 
Jennings (H.), Rosicrucians, 2ad edition, Cr SVO.......++..0++ (Chatto & Windus) 7 6 
Jessopp (A.), One Generation of a Norfolk House, 2nd ed, 8vo (Burns & Oates) 1 6 
Jonquet, Original Sketches for Art Furniture, folio ... ......ceceeeeeeee (Batsford) 25.0 
Kennedy (B. H.), Virgili Maronis Opera, 2nd edition, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 1° 6 
Marryat (F.), Open Sesame, 12mo (Ohatto & Windus) 2° 
Milne, Manual of Materia Medica, 4th edition, 12mo ............ (Simpkin &€0o) 90 
Native Tribes of South Australia, edited by J. D. Wood, 8vo (Sampson Low) 16 
Payn (J.). Less Black than We're Painted, cr 8vo....... eevee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Seeley (M.), The Later Evangelical Fathers, Cr 8V0  .......s00++ ssseeseesee 50 







Smith (J. L.), A Treatise on the Diseases of Infancy and Chil 
Smith, Leading Cases, 8th edition, 2 vols roy 8vo 
Sure Word of Prophecy (The), Addresses, cr 8vo 
Talmage (T. de W.), The Masque Torn Off, cr 8vo. 
Taplin (G.), The Narrengeri Tribes, &c., 8vo P w) 
Taylor (J. E.), Underground, 12mo (S.P.C.K.) 
Trench (R. C.), Proverbs and their Lessons, 7th edition, 12mo ...(Macmillan) 
Victim of the Falk Laws, cr 8vo (Bentley) 
Vigfusson (G., and F. T. Powell), Icelandic Prose Reader, 12mo,,.(Macmillan) 106 
Walpole (H.), Anecdotes of Painting, new ed, cr 8vo (Ward & Locke) 36 
Ward (E M.), Pictures, with Description, 4to (Virtue) 210 
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2/6 


S.P.C.K.) 


Wycliffe to Wesley, Heroes and Martyrs of the Uburch ...(Wes. Conf. Office) 
+...(Sa vpson Low) 25 0 
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YRELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOORCLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


__79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20, 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- | 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. | 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. | 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
Sssisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. | 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior | 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- | application to 
ation to 44 Hogelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. | 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 











‘TRUSTEES. 
} The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDG 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, =~, 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
Q.C., D.C.L. 
sq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





E. A. NEWTON, Actwary and Manager. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


OvurTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 2 Yearly. Half. 
Ee issisiciimientoee 0 | Narrow Columm. .......s.0--s00s0+: £310 0 mn yy e to any part of the United va a 4 Quarterly, 
Half-Page ae Half-Column : Incladi oon eos ove ove s+  &l 8 6...... Te So 0 7 
7 ng postage to any part of America, 2 
Quarter-Page ........:::ccceeeeeeee 212 6} Quarter-Column France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


ampton) ... ts otk ‘ion aa oo» 20 6 
Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8...... 017 4 














It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr K 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. _— 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 











T°? FAMILIES of GOOD POSITION. 
—A Gentlewoman, highly educated, wishes to 
enter a Family as CHAPERON or COMPANION. 
References to the Nobility —J. T. S.," 8 Park Terrace, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July 
17th and 18th. The value of most of these is £22 10s., 
tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
Rey. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCK- 

4 WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College 

School, and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a few 

YOUNG BOYS «as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton Rec- 

tory, near Rugby. 

 Phabetedatete! ft LADIES’ 
COLLEGE. 

The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, for the Daughter of 

an Officer in the Army, will be Vacant in July. Value 

£30. Candidates to apply to the Honorary Secretary. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, 
from 14 to 17—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need special care.—Address 
‘* M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


OSSALL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 

£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 

amined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 

or Mathematics, ages 143 and 15}.—Apply to Rev. the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 

1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancyafter Easter. Terms, 200 
guineas. References—the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Addreers, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 























O AVOID MISCONCEPTION, Mr. 
LAKE thinks it right to state that EDUCATION 
in his SCHOOL implies :—Attendauce at the Church 
of England, and study of the Bible as a bouk inspired 
in a sense not inconsistent with evolution (where 
parents do not object); harmonious development 
starting from the pupil's own nature; morality built 
en the pupil's own conduct; natural science learnt 
from Nature; as careful thought for English and 
Modern Languages as for Classics and Mathematics. 
— WLTHERN DEN,” Caterham Valley. 
. ITHERNDEN,” CATERHAM 
VALLEY, SURREY. 

Mr. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in Honours of the 
University of London), assisted by able Masters, re- 
ceives pupils, to prepare for the public schools, public 
examinations, or their future calling in life. 

FEES:—Pupils under Twelve years of age, 100 
Guineas per Annum; Pupils of Twelve and upwards, 
120 Guineas per Annum (with extras), or 112 and 135 
Guineas per Annum (inclusive). 


| EPTON SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held at Sir JOHN PORTE'S 
SCHOOL at Repton on TUESDAY, July 29, com- 
mencing at 11 o'clock, and continuing on July 30, for 
the purpose of Electing to Three Exhibitions. 

The first is of the value of £45 a year for three 
yearr,and may be raised to £67 a year on recom- 
mendation of the Examiners. 

The second and third are of the respective values of 
£45 and £30, also tenable for.three years. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on the 
day of Election. 

Further information will be supplied on application 
to the Head Master, Repton School, Burton-on-Trent. 





SALARY £400 PER ANNUM. 


b fag atte, for the Grey Institute 
Collegiate School, Purt Elizabeth, Cape of 
Good Hope,a CLASSICAL PROFESSOR. He must 
be a Graduate of a British University, and a prefer- 
ence will be given to one who would be able, if here- 
after required, to give instruction in the higher 
mathematics. 

Fifty pounds will be allowed for passage and other 
expenses incurred in: proceeding to Port Elizabeth, 
where the successful applicant will be required to 
assume office on the Ist August next. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent 
in on or before the 15th May next, to each of the fol- 
lowing Referees :— 

Rev. H. J. Johnson, Penrhyn House, Ullet Road, 
Liverpool; Rev. J. Harsant, New Road, Rochester; 
John Paterson, Esq., 55 Earl's Court Square, London, 
S.W., from either of whom any further particulars 
may be obtained. 

London, 17th April. 


YCEUM.—LADY of LYONS.—Mr. 
Irving respectfully announces that in response 

to the expression of enthusiasm and delight with 
which the public have received the representation of 
the LADY of LYONS at the Lyceum Theatre, it will 
be repeated at 8.15 every evening (excepting Wednes- 
days), when HAMLET will be performed.—LYCEUM. 


AMLET.—MORNING PERFORM- 
ANCES.—In accordance with the wishes of a 

large section of the public, Mr. Irviog has much pleas- 
ure in announcing a Series of Morning Performances 
of HAMLET, this and every Saturday Morning during 
May, commencing at 2 o'clock. Seats for the special 
Performances may now be booked. Hamlet, Mr. Irving; 
Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry.—LYCEUM. 





RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools (including Corrodi's Twenty- 
seven Views of Cyprus) is Now Open.—Admission, 1s. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY.— The 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
{INGS is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION is now open, 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten till Six. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED 
D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission, Is: Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
_ Square—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held 
in the First-floor Room on Thursday, May 29, at 3 
o'clock p.m.—By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
May 3, 1879. 


OME MISSIONS of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND.—SOCIETY for PROMOTING 
the EMPLOYMENT of ADDITIONAL CURATES, 
7 Whitehall, 8.W.—The 42nd Anniversary Meeting 
will be held on Monday, May 19th, at 2.30 p.m., at 
Willis's Rooms, King Street, St. James's. His Grace 
the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY will take the 
Chair. Spea kers :—The Lord Bishop of Peterborough ; 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.; the Right Hon. 
J.G. Hubbard, M.P. (Treasurer); Hugh Birley, Esq., 
M.P.; and F. S. Powell, Esq. No Tickets required. 

















RITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY.—The SEVENTY-FOURTH GEN- 
ERAL MEETING of this SOCIETY will be held on 
MONDAY, May 12th, 1879, in the Lecture Hall, 
Borough Road Training College. The Chair will be 
taken by the Right Honourable the EARL GRAN- 
VILLE, K.G., at Twelve o'clock. Tickets may be ob- 
tained by application at the Society's House, Borough 
Road.—ALF RED BOURNE, Secretary. 








RINTERS’ PENSION, &c., COR- 
A PORATION.—The FIFTY-SECOND ANNIVER- 
SARY FESTIVAL will be held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen Street,on Tuesday, May 13th, 
under the presidency of WILLIAMSPOTTISWOODE, 
Erq., LL.D., D.C.L., Ed. and Dublin, President of the 
Royal Society. Supported by a numerous and influ- 
ential list of Stewards. 
Tickets, 21s each, to be had of the Stewards, and of 
J. 8. HODSON, Secretary. 
Gray's Inn Chambers, 20 High Holborn, W.C. 


SgOCIET? for thee DEVELOPMENT 
of the SCIENCE of EDUCATION. 
President—Professor A. Bain, LL.D. 

There will be a Series of Discussions on the Presi- 
dent's work, “ Education as a Science,” on Wednesday 
evenings, at 7.30 o'clock, at the Memorial Hall, Fur- 
ringdon Street. 

May 14, Classics, Oscar Browning, Esq., M.A., King’s 
Coll., Camb. ; 24, Object Lessons, Friiulein Heerwart ; 
26 (Monday), Presidential Address, Prof. A. Bain, 
LL.D.. Aberdeen. 

For Syllabus of Lectures, &c , apply to 

Hon. Sec., C. H. LAKE, E-q., B.A. 
Caterham Valley. 





Ag ATRIOULATION, CIVIL SER 
VICE, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c—A late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
and Mathematical Honours; a Good Modern Li 
and successful Teacher of long experience, receives 
visits Pupile preparing for any of the above Examinn, 
tions. Young men or others desiring to have their 
studies directed, or to go through a course of histori. 
cal or general reading, would meet with efficient gs. 
sistance.—Address, Rev. R. S. GRIGNON, 6 Chapel 
Road, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 





IGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN 
—LADY MARGARET HALL, Norbam Gar. 
dens, Oxford. Pairon,—Bishop of Oxford. Lad 
Principal,—Miss Word-worth, Riseholme, Lincoln 
This Hall, situated in a quiet and healthy part of 
Oxford, with a good garden, will open in October next 
when the Lectures of the Oxford Association will 
begin. For admission or information, apply to the 
Lady Principal. The Committee earnestly request 
Subscriptions towards meeting the first heavy er. 
penses, and also for Exhibitions, which may be paid 
to the Treasurer, Miss Milman, Wykeham House; of 
to the account of the Hall, Old Bank, Oxford. 


ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 


H°usz PROPERTY and INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannom 

Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 

oy Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
ale of productive and progressive House 

and Improving the Dwellings of the Working. 

on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
PROGRESS. 

Estates purchased, 123, for £596,798, 

Reserve Fund upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,822. 

Profitable Resales made from time to time. 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

na! Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2n 





» £1 prem. 4,000 ,, ov eee 100,000 
3rd , = £2 wy 4,000 ,, vy eee 100,000 
— . & o 4,000 , «ee 100,000 
 »~ MM w 4,000 ,, vw» eee 100,000 





Total...... 20,000 ,, Total ...... £500,000 
Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium, is in course of allotment. 
The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For latest particulars, apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 





HE SCOTTISH UNION and 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824. 


CAPITAL, SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £2,300,000. 
LIFE POLICIES ISSUED, £2»,000,000. 

A NEW PROSPEOTUS explains the ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS CONDITIONS which the exceptionat 
Position of this Company enables it to offer to As- 
surers; especially the 

EARLY BONUS SCHEME at ordinary Profit Rates, 
the Policies being payable One Month after proof of 
Death, and becoming in Three Years Indisputsble, 
World-Wide, and Non-forfeitable in case of omission 
to yay the Premiums; and the 

DEFERRED BONUS SCHEME, giving right to 
Profits at rates of Premium which do not exceed, and 
at many ages fall short of, the non-profit rates of 
other offices. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

Almost all descriptions of Property Insured on the 
most favourable terms, 

Secretary in London—WILLIAM PORTEOUS. 
General Manager & Actuary—JOHN M. MCCANDLISH. 


London: 3 King William Stree, E.C. Edinburgh: 
34 St. Andrew Square. 


BA of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.O. 
Paid up capital.......... sideenansene - £625,000 
Reserve fund 200,000 











DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 





per annum. WM. G@. CUTHBEBTSON, 
General Manager. 





WwW iI 
“THREE CASTLES” 


“THREE 


. & 9° 
TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “The Virginians.” Only 
C AST LES 9 | in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 


MAY 8th, 1879. 





SUBSCRIBED 


On 20,000 Shares of £50 each, £21 paid... 
Paid-up Capital 105,625 ditto £20 ditto, £12 ditto... 


RESERVE FUND, £930,000. 


CAPITAL, £3,112,500. 


NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 4,960. 


£120,000 
1,267,500 


“£1,687,500 


one one eee ose see eee 








DIRECTORS. 


THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUESS OF AILESBURY. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 

JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 

JOHN KINGSTON, Esq. 

DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 


HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

JOHN STEWART, Exq. 

SIR JAMES SIBBALD DAVID SCOTT, Bart. 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 

ROBERT WIGRAM. Esq. 

HON. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, Esq., Honorary Director. 
WILLIAM HOLT, ROBERT FERGUSSON, and THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Joint Geaeral Managers. 


Orrices—BISHOPSGATE STREET, CORNER 


OF THREADNEEDOLE STREET, LONDON. 


SoLicitoR—CHARLES NORRIS WILDE, Esq. 





RICHARD BLANEY WADE 


, Esq., IN THE CHAIR. 





REPORT. 


The Directors congratulate themselves that the time has arrived for meeting 
the Shareholders, and placing before them the annual statement of the Bank's 


oatee published rate of the Bank of England has varied eleven times during the 
year, making av average of £3 15s. 7d. as against £2 18s. fur the year 1877. 

Although the rate of interest ruled high for several months, it was not wholly 
to the advantage of the Bank, inasmuch as a large amount of cash from pru- 
dential reasons was allowed to lie unproductive during the autumn, to meet any 
contingencies which might arise from the effect of the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank ; still the Directors believe that the at herein 

ven will prove highly satisfactory to the Shareholders. The result enables the 
Pirectors to recommeud— 

That the Dividend and Bonus now to be declared be 11 per cent. for the half- 
year, being the usual 4 per cent. dividend, with a Bonus of 7 per cent. making, 
with the distribution in January last, 21 per cent. for the year, leaving, after add- 
ing £30,000 to Reserve,a balance of £30,791 7s. 2d. of undivided profits to be 
carried forward to the account of the current year. 

The following is the summary of the operations for the year, submitted fo the 
form hitherto in use : 

Rest or undivided profits at 31st December, 1877, as exhibited at 

the annua! meeting in May, 1878, viz... ooo ooo ooo «-» £1,018,125 0 0 

Less bonus declared and paid in cash, in July, 1873 oe eee 118,125 0 0 
0 
9 








Leaving ... ove ose ove +. £900,000 0 
Net profits of 1878, after making allowance for bad and doubtful 
debts, and bonus to officers... eco ooo ove ooo ove 381,260 14 
Making .. ... coo eee oo. £1,281,260 14 9 
Add undivided profits from 1877... ose ooo eco ove ove 33,905 12 5 
a eee ove eve £1,815,166 7 2 
Degpvct. 
Dividend on Company's Stock, paid, July, 1878 +»-£67,500 0 0 
Dividend on Company's Stock, paid, January, 1879 ... 67,500 0 0 
Bonus of 6 per cent. ditto ditto ... ooo ooo ++. 101,250 0 0 
Undivided profits to next year ... ooo oe «» 30,791 7 2 
-_-_OCo 267,041 7 2 








Leaving... ove ooo ose ooo eee ooo one +o» £1,048,125 0 0 

‘Ont of these profits the Directors propose to declare, in addition 
to the foregoing dividends and Bonus paid to Proprietors as 
above stated, a further Bonus of 7 per cent., payable in July 
next, making the division of prufits for 1878 in all 21 per cent. 


upon the paid-up capital, free of Income-tax, to .. 118,125 0 0 





Leaving reserve invested in Government Securities ... oe £930,000 0 0 

During the year the number of Cu rent Accounts has been increased by 5,227, 
comprising many of a very valuable character. 

On the failure of the West of England and South Wales District Bank, the 
Directors received very earnest svlicitations from several of ita constituencies to 
open Branches, under the promise of full support. It was, however, not deemed 
advisable to meet all those invitati the Di 8 being i to avail them- 
selves of the new business which naturally flowed to the Bank in those piaces 
where it had Brancher, and also to consolidate as much as possible the general 
business of the establishment; they quently declined to open new Branches, 


excepting at— 

PLYMOUTH and CREDITON ; 
at the former place under the management of Mr. Henry Cross, for many years 
the respected representative of the West of England Bank there ; the latter under 
the management of Mr. J. Templeton, who also was in the service of the same 
Bavk. Buth of these Branches give promise of satisfactory results, while they 
tend to complete the chain of the D hire Branch 

Since the last Annual Report the Directors have incorporated the business of 
} a gy with that uf Deal Branch, and the arrangement has worked satis- 
‘actorily. 

In consequence of the increasing connections of the Bank at its various 
Brancher, together with the addition of the Bank of Leeds (Limited), to whieh 
reference was made in the last Report, and the acquirement of new and valuable 
accounts in the West of England and South Wales District, the Directors feel 
that the Capital of the Bank should be enlarged so as to meet the requirements 
of the business, and at the same time increase the security of the Depusitors. 

The Directors, therefore, propose to issue 28,125 Shares of £20 each, to be 
offered at £10 premium, payable in five equal insialments, as below, to the Pro- 
prietors whore names shall stand upon the Register on May Ist next, in the 
following proportions, viz.:— 

Each £50 Share to be entitled to 7-20ths of a New Share. 
Each £20 Share to be entitled to 4-20ths of a New Share. 

Upon the New Issue it is intended that £12 per Share shall be called up, and 

Paid with the premium in the cypeeny Ne ge 
ist Instalment £2, part Premium £2, 15th July next. 
2nd ditto 2, ditto 2, 15th Jan., 1880. 











rds ditto 2, ditto 2, 15th July, 1880. 
4th = diit» 2, ditto 2, 15th Jan., 1881. 
Sth = ditto 2, ditto 2, 15th July, 1881. 
6th ditto 2, 15th Jan., 1852. 


£l% £10 
The Direc'ors propose to add the whole of the premium which will be received 
On these Shares to the Reserve Fund, and to invest it as heretofore in Govern- 
ment Securities. In July, 1881, therefore, the Reserve Fund wil! amcunt to 
£1,211,250; and in 1882 the paid-up Capital of the Bank will be £2,025,000, 





Letters of allotment will be issued as soon as possible after the 2ist inst. with 
@ memorandum for the fractional Shares. The Proprietors must either sell the 
fractional Shares so allotted to them, or purchase such other fractional Share or 
Sbares as will make one whole Share, the memorandum for which must be 
lodged on or before August Ist next, when Scrip will be is-ued for the whole 
number of New Shares allotted to each Proprietor, and the operation be thus 
completed. The first instalment will be entitied only tothe Dividend payable in 
January next, after which date, however, it will carry both dividend aad Bonus. 
The other instalments will be dealt with in a similar manner to the first. 

The Bank failures, herein refe to, very naturally caused anxiety to Share- 
holders in unlimited Banks, and the matter has engaged the serious attention of 
the Directors as well as the representatives of other banking institutions. Various 
interviews have been held with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who hag intro- 
duced a Bill on the subject, and should the Bill become law, steps will ba ‘taken to 
bring before the Shareholders the question of limited liability on such a basis 
4s will be satisfactory to them, and at the same time secure a continuance of that 
public confidence wh'ch the Bank bas so long enjo: ed. 

It is due to the Shareholders that they be informed that when the City of Glas- 
gow Bank suspended, only £13,000 of its acceptances were held by this Bank, 
which were at once withdrawn by the parties from whom they had been received, 
while a balance of £635 83 10d was due on the ordiuary account, on which a first 
dividend has been received. 

It is with sincere regret the Directors have to inform the Proprietors of the 
death of Alexander Robertson, . who became a member of the Board in 1868 
on his retirement from the office of Joint General Manager. Mr. Robertson ren- 
dered valuable services to the Bank during a period of 43 years, and was held in 
great esteem by every member of the Board. 

The following Directors go’out of office by rotation, but, being eligible for re- 
election, offer themselves accordingly, viz. :— 

Jobn 3.4 8 
Sir James Sibbald David Scott, Bart. 
Duncan Macdonald, Esq. 

A vacancy has occurred in the direction by the death of Alexander Robertson, 
Esq., to supply which the following qualifed Proprietor has offered himself as a 
candidate, viz.:— 

Charles Barclay, Eaq., 12 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 
3ist December, 1878. 


























Dr. LIABILITIES. 
To paid-up capital £1,687,500 0 0 
To amount due by the Bank on deposits, &c. .., £25,930,793 7 8 
To cash against Consols a8 per COntr& ....06....0 573,000 0 0 
26,503,793 7 8 
To pt 840,238 9 11 
To reserve fund, Ist January, 1878  .....c.cccceseeree £900,000 0 0 
To now added 30,000 0 0 
930,000 0 0 
To profit and loss balance 148,916 7 2 
£30,110,498 4 9 


Cr. ASSETS. 
By cash in hand at the Bank of England and branches, at call 
aod short notice £5,521,096 17 2 
By Government Securities 3,798,871 12 4 
By Indian Government and other Securities, debeatures, &€....... 2,343,500 7 10 

















By bills di d, loans, &€. 17,063,908 7 3 
By cover for acceptances, as per contra 840,283 9 11 
By freehold banking premises, &c., in London and 
country— 
Total cost £709,710 9 4 
Less, at credit of Depreciation Fund ........0... 166,327 19 1 
—_— 542,882 10 3 





£30,110,498 4 9 
The above Report having been read—it was 
Resolved unanimously—That the same be adopted and printed for the use of 
the Proprietors. 
Resolved unanimously—That John Kingston, Esq., Sir James Sibbald David 
Scott, Bart.,and Duncan Macdonald, Esq., be re-electei Directors of the Vom- 


pany. 
Resolved unanimously—That Charles Barclay, Esq., be elected a Director to 
supply the vacancy in the Directiva. 
sulved unauimously—Tbat this Meeting learos with the greatest satisfaction 
that in the interest of the public, as well as of Bank proprietors, legislation, with 
a view of limiting the liability of Sharehollers, has received the support of the 
Directors, and desire to strengthen their hands by a strong expression of opinion 
of the expediency of such legislation. 
Resolved uvanimously—That a vote of sympathy from the Proprietors be con- 
veyed to Mrs. Robertson on the lamented death of her husband. 
Resolved uvanimously—That the best thanks of the Proprietors be presented 
to the D.rectors for their very ful manag t of affairs of the Company. 
Resolved unanimously—That the best thanks of the Proprietors be given to 
William Holt, Robert Fergusson, and Tbomas George Robinson, the General 
Managers, and to the Brauch Managers and other oilicers of the Company fur 
their efficient services. 
Resolved uvanimously—That the best thanks of the Meeting be presented to the 
Chairman, for his able conduct in the Chair. 
Extracted from the Minutes by— 
W. HOLT, i] 
R. FERGUSSON, ‘ Joint Geueral Managers. 
T. G. BOBINSON, ) 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in ai! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........sereessereeceesee £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


TNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837, 
Paid-up Capital ....csse-cesersseeseeneree£ 1,487,500 
Reserve fund  ........006 sovccsecovecocccese 783,500 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London. E.C. 


; { CCIDENTS OCCUR ~ DAILY!! 
Ps 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000, 
A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| Fecal LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 























Assets on December 31st, 1878 £5,515,730 
Income for the year 1878 ........ acemenpasuene 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December 3lst 

last 11,938,456 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

BORO ..ccccrccccessvoccescoscseses eee 5,523,138 


The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 
CURES MEDICAL, and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

Annual Income ...,.....+ petnnapevesecesocscesee £279,000 

Assurance Fund. £2,181 ,000 

Bonus added to Policies in January,1877 £357.000 

Total Claims by Death paid........... . £3,897,000 

Subsisting Assurancesand Bonuse - £6,375,000 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES, 

Crepit of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed, on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 











risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1878. 

The Firry-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT just issued, and 
the latest Balance-Sheets rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, 
or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTOCLIFFE. AcTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman. Saxon, Englixh, Scotch, 
&c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


RUPTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, stting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 








during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of | Used inevery Hospital.) 


the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d. and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 


eS — | of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (i i i sts 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 57 {SBURY (immediately opposite the British 4 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H, JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 





Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free )s 


which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TE 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) ETH, 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention dis 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of do 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G, Hore 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Deatist to the y wen 


BROOK’S 


played in the con. 





A 


SEWING COTTONS, 
LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Meaal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 


CROCHET AND TATTING | °st% Paz Ment onde, re. 
COTTON. 








EMBROIDERY COTTON, 


Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, | 

Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 

1876, for Variety and General 

Excellence. 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLD. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 

KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 

TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 











Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


WHISKY. 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


EXTRACT 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, *,* In use in most households throughout the 


AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Barop 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


IMPORTANTMR. JOHN MILTOYN, 


Senior Surgeon of St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London, writes:—‘ After fifteen years’ careful trial io 

many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I have no hesitation in giving my verdict to the 
effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 

PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP.” 
Vide “Hygiene of the Skin.” 


Chatto and Windus. 








B RA V A Jt 8’ | R O N 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) [Becommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


BRAVAIS’ IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 


smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, | besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


7s 6d, 108, and 16s each. post free. 
CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 


General Dépét in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra), and at all Chemists. 


ary braces; for Children they are invaluable. 5s 6d, | Beware of dangerous imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of al} 


73 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 


Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





London. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 





est 
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peat ee 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
\ 39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs. 
finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
s. d. 8. d. 8. a. 


rdoz.12 6... 9 6G... 6 0 

—— Pro, 16 6.12 0.. 6 6 

’ lance do. 18 6.13 6... 6 6 

Hi > 24 “= do. 21 0..16 6... 7 6 

ry do. do. - 2 Vase Out o 

; do. fine do. do. 32 0...21 0... 9 6 

4 do. extra large do. 36 0...26 0...10 6 

4 do. African do. 40 0... 32 0..18 6 

4 do. silver ferrules do. 40 0 32 0...15 0 
do.silver'dblades do. 48 0... 35 0... ... 

ow © 6 


Electro-silv'red handles do. 23 ¢ 


oo (F 
- and TOILE WARE. 
s. 4. s. 4. 


BATHS, .0++++ best make... 6 3to 28 0 

— do... dO ww 12 Oto 19 0 
PLUNGE do. do. ~~ i Oto 55 0 
HIP 0. do. .. 16 Oto 25 6 
do. .. 17 Oto 44 0 


VELLING 0. «+0000 
an FURNACE do. ..... do. «- 120 Oto 245 0 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS... do. ww. 13 6to 26 O 
ToiwetT Ware, Bath, Can,and Pail 12 6to 40 0 

LAMPS.—Kerosine, Duplex, Moderator, and others, 
to 2808. 
1 TXOLEUM.—A safe and inodorous Oil,—Half- 
gallon, capsuled tins, Ils 3d; in drums of five gallons 
and upwards, 2s per gallon. 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, per ga'lon, 23 10d. 


JILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
\ Furnishing Ironmonger by Appointment to 
ILP.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


YUDDEN MOURNING.— 
% Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at Is per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warebouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 

EWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBB’S 
@) SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside with 
wood or velvet,and enclosed in wood cabinets, can be 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 68 St. James's Street, S. W., 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C. 
CHUBB PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. Illus- 
trated Price Lists sent free. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
NOODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 
WORLD. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish, suup. <c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 


YOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

qT THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 28, and 5s tins 
Prepared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


NOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 144, 2s, 
and 28 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOTSE, & CO., Leeds. 


POODA LL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


YOODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. ; 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
. Delicious to Stewed Rice. 

YOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. i 
VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Y_Deticious to all kinds of Puddings a 
( VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
AF Delicious to all kinds of Fruit . , ares 

NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 

Delicious to everything 
VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 




















for making delicious custards witout eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Wil! give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers geverally as a useful! 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. S ld in boxes, 64d and 1s each, by Grocers. 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO. 

White-Horse Street, Leeds. 





XTRA PHYSICS, and the 

MYSTERY of CREATION: inclading a Brief 

Examination of Professor Tyndall's Admissions eon- 
cerning the Human Soul. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“By showing how science is veiled in mystery, by 
bringing the intuitive philosophy face to face with the 
aggressive physical philosophy of the day, the writer 
has performed a difficult task...... Starting with the 
admissions of Professor Tyndall as a representative 
of the physical school of thinkers, his reasoning is 
concise, connected, and profoundly suggestive."—See 
Review by “ J. M.,” Inquirer, March 15th, 1879. 

“ It will be seen that the writer understands the real 
nature of the problem with which he has to deal...... 
No one can read half-a-dozen pages without becoming 
convinced of his power of accte and sabtle thought, 
and his mastery of accurate and forcible expression.” 
—The Argus 

* This book sends some new light into the ocean of 
darkness which surrounds the little island of our 
knowledge "—Literary World. 

“One of the most remarkable endorsements of 
religious faith by science that have ever appeared.” — 
Kensington News 

“It may be the difficulty of the subject, or the dull- 
ness of the recipient, but the author's argument 
strongly suggests Coleridge‘ exp aining metaphysics to 
the nation,’ and Byron wishing ‘he would explain his 
explanation. "—/ron. 

* He is a rigorous and skilful reasoner, and is par- 
ticularly successful in dealing with the statements of 
Tyndall on consciousness, and the speculations of 
Huxley on protoplasm.” —British Quarterly Review. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


Now ready, crown 8¥0, cloth, price 7s 64. 

FAVOLUTION, OLD and NEW: 

‘4 being a comparison of the Theories of Buffon, 
Dr. Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck, with that of Mr. 
Charles Darwin. With copious extracts from the 
writings of the three first-named Authors. By SAMUEL 
BUTLER. 

Also by the samo Author. 

EREWHON ; or, over the Range. 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

The FAIR HAVEN. Second Edition, demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

LIFE and HABIT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
London: HarpWicke and Bogue, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


i he YORK EXHIBITION BUILD- 

ING; and Sydney Exhibition Building.—See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 444), 
for Views and Plan —Architecture and Genera! Art— 
Life in India—Cost of Labour in England and Japan 
—Mosque of Cordova—Concerning the Fabric of the 
Church—Royal Academy Exhibition—Electiic Light 
Exhibition, Albert Hall—Baths and Washhouses—New 
Buildings—Art News, &¢.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 


Fifth 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 

largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD [IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries 
Belfast; or at their London Ofices, 4 Beaufort Build 
fogs, Strand, W.C. 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cxosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world 
7} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES. and CONDIMENTS —E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,.— 
Theadmirers .f this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, * L/izabeth Lazenby.” 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
= HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure ‘‘ocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GO.D “EVAL, PARIS, 
ae S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE vVREPARED COCOA, 
“A most de icivus and valuable article."—Standard. 
“No more delicious. refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage hus ever been manufactured. '— 
Morning Post. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDt ED, are the EFFECTS of 
| AMPLOUGUH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
4 


ia Pr venting and Curing Smal!-pox, Fevers, 











and Skia Diseases. 
vigorating to the constituiion. Sola by Chemists. 


THE LATE GENERAL TAYLOR. 


Just published, 8vo, 10s 6d. 
DESTRUCTION 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE LATE WAR 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By RICHARD TAYLOR, 
Lioutenant-General in the Confederate Army. 


AND 


“The author has always the merit of giving his 
views very frankly ; and many of the feats of gallantry 
he relates are now put on record for the first time...... 
The whole volume is full of varied interest, and it also 
tells us much of political personages on either side.” 
—Saturday Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 
JULIAN STURGIS. 
In crown 8vo, 7s 6d, clo h. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 
By JULIAN STURGI\S, 
Autbor of “ John-a Dreams.” 
MAJOR-GEN. W. G. HAMLEY. 
In Two Vols, crown 8ro0, 17s, cloth. 
THE HOUSE OF LYS: 
ONE BOOK OF ITS HISTORY. 


By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
Late of the Royal Engineers, Author of “ Guilty, or 
Not Guilty?" 


11. 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS 
Complete in Two Vols, large 8vo, 16s, cloth. 
SAUL WEIR. 


By the Autbor of “A Modern Minister.” 
With 12 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 
E.C., LONDON. 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





-EPPS’S 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public, 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 


FINEST ARROWROOT, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 





> ' 
Excellent, refreshing, and in- | 


L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Few persons are so favoured by cir- 

| cumstances, or 80 fortified by Nature ae to enable them 
|} to pass unscatbed the sore trials of an inclement 
season. With catarrhs, coughs, and influenzas every- 
where abounding, it should be universally known that 

| Holloway'’s Ointment, diligently rubbed upon the chest, 
| checks the worst assaults of these maladies, and 
securely wards off more grave and “angerous diseases 

| of the throat and lungs. The truth of this assertion 
must remain unquestioned in the face of thousands of 
unimpeachable living witnesses, woo have personally 
derived the u'most possible benefits from this treat- 
ment when their present sufferings were appalling, 
and their future prospects most disheartening. Both 
| remedies aet admirably together 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


Py Lieutenant-Colonel E. S, BRIDGES, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


Londoniana. By E. Walford, 


M.A., Author of “The County Families,” &c. 2 
vols., 21s, 

“A highly interesting and entertaining book. | It 

bristles with anecdotes and amusing sketches.”"— 
Court Journal. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BeTHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ‘‘ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8yo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
[Next week. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of 
Redelyffe,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WORTH D1IxON, SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and 1I., 
8vo, 30s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Orange Lily. By the Author 


of “QUEENIE,” &c. 2 vols. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


RosrnsON, Author of * Grandmother's Money,” &c. 
“*Cowurd Conscience’ will add not a little to the 
writer's reputation. Its interest never flags.”—Court 


Journal, 
By Mrs. Forrester, 





Rhona. 


Author of “ Viva,” &, THIRD EDITION. 3 vols. 
“An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, and 
written with more than usual spirit and ability." —Post, 


All, or Nothing. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 
This interesting story is full of bright and graphic 
touches." —Spectator. 


Quaker Cousins, By Mrs. Mac- 
“ pe he clever novel."—Exraminer. 





NEW VOLUME of “The SLING and the STONE.” 
Now ready, price 5s. 
HE SLING and the STONE. 
Vol. VIL. Bythe Rev. CHARLES VoyYsEY. 

This deals especially with the subject of Prophecy. 

WittraMs and NorGatTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


A YSTERY of PAIN, DEATH, and 
SIN, and DISCOURSES in REFUTATION of 
ATHEISM. By the Rev. CHARLES VOYsgY. Price 7s. 
WititAMs and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. ; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

** This is a deeply interesting book.”—Scofsman. 

‘Thoughtful and devout in style...... with a large 
hope, which is evidently a great joy of the p reacher's 
heart, he perceives that the world is taking a broader 
and nobler view of human life and destiny."—Literary 
World. 

This volume shows the author holding on with a 
firm grasp to faith in a perfectly good God, and to the 
grand hope of immortality for man."—Church of 
England Pulpit. 





rPHE EVOLUTION of MORALITY: 

being a History of the Development of Moral 
Culture. By C. SrANILAND WAKE. 2 vols., pp. xvi., 
505 and xi.-475. price 21s. 

* An extensive and valuable collection of facts bear- 
ing on the important problem treated of by the author.” 
—VFortnightly Review, 

“The work throughout is as interesting as it is 
thoughtful and well written."—British Quarterly 
Review. 

* Acute and original speculations, while the tone of 
the entire work is temperate and reverent and fair 
towards opponents." —Z/nqguirer. 

“A treatise embodying a vast collection of facts, 
from which conclusions of great historical and philo- 
sophical interest are produced.”"— Scotsman, 

London: TRUBNER and Co. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOks, 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE 1O0URTH VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 





NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. By Robert Browning. Fcap. 8vo, 5g 


NEW VOLUME BY Mr. J. A. SYMONDS. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By John Addington 


Symonps, Author of ‘“ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER SEAL OF CONFESSION,” &o, 
Now ready, at all Libraries. 


BASILDON. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, Author of 


“ Thornicroft’s Model,” ‘* Under Seal of Confession,” &c. 2 vols. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Will be ready on the 16th of May, demy 8vo, pp. 200, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. . 
Third Series, 
PROBLEM THE FinsT—THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY; Its Object, Scope, and Method. 





NOW READY. 
Two Volumes crown 8vo, pp. Ixxviii.-429, lviii.-416, cloth, price 21s. 


ARTISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND THEIR WORKS. 


A Handbook, containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 
By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and LAURENCE HUTTON. 


This work is devoted to the Art of the nineteenth century, and very largely to the Art of the present day. 
A concise biographical account is given of the Artists, followed, in as many instances as possible, by critica) 
quotations from tie best authorities in various languages. It is preceded by an introduction, giving aw 
account in outline of the Art Academies and of the Institutions for Art Education of the present day in various. 
countries. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 








FRED*- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Illustrated Sheets issued by them» 
on receipt of Staraps, at the rate of jd for each Sheet-— 


1. SLOW COMBUSTION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
KET GRATES, constructed on the Principle Recom-| Principles Recommended by Mr. EDWARDS, in his 
mended by Mr. EDWARDS. publication on the “ Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 

_ 2. SIMPLE FIRE-LUMP GRATES, for Bedrooms,/ 10, LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
Servants’ Offices, &c. Families. 


, & 
3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. . 
4. DOG GRATES, with Brick Backs, Tiled Sides| ,,1'. LARGE KITOHENS, as Fitted for Public In- 
stitutions, Hotels, &c. 


and Hear ths. 

5. Dr. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSU MING GRATES. 12. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIO STOVES, with 
6. WOOD CHIMNEY-PIECES, in Oak, Walnut,| Internal Warm-air Chambers, to eupply Fresh, 

Ebonised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, &c. Warm Air. 
7. MARBLE FENDER CURBS. 13. GILL AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. ARNOTTS 
8. BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE-| SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 


IRON RESTS. 14. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY'S STOVES. 
49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 




















THE The Nineteenth Number of the New Fashion Book 
N E WwW is now ready, price One Shilling. 
The Information respecting Materials and Fashions has been col- 
F A Ss H I 0 N lected from the best Sources; and the Illustrations comprise ever¥ 
description of Models. CosTumEs, Mantles, Féte Dresses, Made-up 
B 8) 0 K Lace, Millinery, Young Ladies’ Costumes, and Boys’ Suits are fully 
5) described, and the Prices are quoted; so that Ladies unable to visis 
Post Free town can “SHOP AT HOME.” 

FOR The a is —— to 36 o- and in ee Se _ 
" - contains a Price-list of Drapery, Hosiery, Ribbons, and Haberdashery, 

TWELVE STAMPS. at Manufacturers’ prices. ‘same, iui Money, without Discount. 

DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET 
LONDON, W. 








DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


Ap r Delic MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published. 


PICTURES of the PAST; Memories of Men I have Met, 
and Sights I have Seen. By Francis H. GRunpy, C.E. 1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
Containing Reminiscences of Patrick BranweEtt Bronté, Leign Hunt, Georck Henry 
Li si GrorGE STEPHENSON, GEORGE PARKER BippER, and many other Celebrities. 
. ‘rue. Grundy] impresses the reader with his geniality, his high spirits, his loyalty, and his clear sense. 
“me moments of a life by no means uneventful, he has distinctly done public service by his prerence of 
Io Neier in preventing the assa+ sin, O'Farrell, from being lynched, when he shot the Duke of Edinburgh 
oy Mr. Grandy's career as an engineer, if not prosperous, seems to have been stirring and useful, and he 
de thrown into the companionship of many great men, without feeling or affecting any undue sense of 


inferiority." —Athenzum. Just published. 
By M. E. 


NORSTONE; or, Rifts in the Clouds. 


HATTERSLEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


NEW NOVELS TO GET FROM THE LIBRARIES. 
TRIED by FIRE. By Francis Carr, Author of “ Left 


Alone,” “ Not Lancelot, nor Another,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 3ls 6d. 
“The half-Spanish heroine is admirably portrayed, and the love-disappointment of her early life, ber un- 
happy marri#ge and subsequent suffering, furnish illustrations of the strength and endurance of female 


beatts under affliction.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
FOR a DREAM’S SAKE. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, 


Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“Jt is written in the same pleasant style and graceful language as ‘ Bonnie Lesley.’"—Athenewum. 

“ The novelette has its obvious morale, which are not the less effective because there is no at‘empt to point 
them obtrusively. Mrs. Martin is to be congratulated on having achieved a fresh success with her new 
atory."—Jokn Bull, 

«“ Will not disappoint those readers who remember with pleasure the bright freshness and charm of her last 
story. Those who liked ‘ Bonnie Lesley ' may send for its successor, with the c-rtainty of finding two interest- 
jug volumes, full of good character-drawing and ing society hes."—Daily News. " 

“ Very pleasantly written, and the moral of the love-story should teach young ladies a wholesome lesson. 

— Daily Chronicle. 











The NEW VOLUME in “ The STORIES for DAUGHTERS at HOME” SERIES. 


MY SISTER’S KEEPER. A New Story for Girls. By 


Lavra M. LANE, Author of “Gentleman Verschoyle,” “A Girl's Story,” &c, With a Preface by Mrs. 
TuWNSEND, President of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 

“ Written in a bright and pleasing style."—Pictorial World. 

“Asa professedly religious novel, is good of its kind.”—A theneum. 

“Interesting throughout, and reade like a narrative of actual ex perience.”—Scotsman. 

“ Bright and charming." —Citizen. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





COMPANION-VOLUME TO THE ‘‘ HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE.”’ 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, 10s 6d. 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE: 


From the Earliest Period to the Times of the Antonines. 
Part I.—ROMAN THOUGHT: Religion, Philosophy and Sci , Art and Letters. 
Part II.—ROMAN STYLE: Descriptive, Rhetorical, and Humorous Passages. 
Edited by CHARLES 8S. CRUTTWELL, M.A, 
Merton Coll., Oxford, Head Master of Bradfield College; and 
PEAKE BANTON, B.A., sometime Scholar of Jesus Coll., Cambridge. 
With Synopsis and Indices complete. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, 








London : Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Svo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS ; 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 











FRESH COPIES continue to be added as the demand increases of the Life of the Prince 
Consort ; Life of Bishop Selwyn; Seeley’s Life of Stein; Memoirs of the Baroness Bunsen ; 
The King’s Secret, by the Duke de Broglie; The Bedowins of the Euphrates Valley, by Lady 
Anne Stuart ; Browning’s Dramatic Idyls; Walford’s Londoniana ; Prinsep’s Imperial India; 
Records of a Girlhood, by Fanny Kemble; Sir J. D. Hooker's Tour in Morocco; Julius Cesar, 
by J. A. Froude; Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles; Life and Letters of Dean Hook ; 
Memoirs of the Rev. W. Pennefather ; Life of the Rev. John Russell of Tordown; Memoirs of 
Mrs. Jameson; Dixon's Royal Windsor; Our Own Times, by Justin McCarthy; and every 
other Recent Work of more than usual interest. 

The Surplus Copies of many of the leading Books of the Past Season are now offered for Sale 
at greatly reduced prices. See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue, New Edition, now ready, postage 
Sree on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 








Just published, Svo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. FREDERICK SMITH. 


VoLume Ill.—NAHUM—ZEPHAN YA—HABACKUK 
— ZAKHARYA, xii.-xiv.—JEREMIAH. 


“The third volume of Mr. Smith's admirable trans- 
lation of Ewald’s ‘Hebrew Prophets.’"— Theological 


Review. 


“ Ewald is perhaps unrivalled among commentators. 
in mastery over Hebrew...... The most acute and sug- 
gestive of commentators......We do not know where 
elsewhere to find the character, for instance, of the 
oe ee Jeremiah wrought out with such force and 

lelicacy, such multitudinous touches showing genuine 
insight, as here."—Literary Churchman. 

“Mr. J. Frederick Smith has executed his not easy 
task very satisfactorily......To produce a good version 
of any of them demands not only a thorough know- 
ledge of German, but much pati and iderab] 
literary skill. And Mr. Smith has succeeded in pro 
ducing a good version of *The Prophets.’......His 
version, while meant more especially for theologians, 
can be confidently recommended to any one suffici- 
ently interested in Old Testament literature to study 
it with care and attention......[t bears all the marks 
of Ewald’s abundant learning, penetrating insight, 
and power of lucid and trenchant exposition.”"— 
Scotsman. 


“Ewald is still unapproachable {n his own line. 
No critic ever combined minute insight into small 
grammatical niceties with the same broad and, in 
many cases, felicitous power of grasping and compre- 
hending the spirit of the whole.” —Literary World. 

“ Every biblical student will give a hearty welcome. 
to these translations of the scholarly work of the dis- 
tinguished German Professor who has done so much 
for biblical literature and history ia our time.”"— 
Christian World, 
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Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10a 6d. 
HAUSRATH. 
HISTORY of the NEW TESTAMENT 


TIMES. — The TIME of JESUS. By Dr. A. 
HAusraTH, Professor of Theology, Heidelberg. 
Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 
Second German Edition, by the Rev. ©. T. 
PoYNTING and P.QuENzER. In2 vols. Vol I. 


“Such a work as this of Hausrath’s may be of 
inestimable service in helping people to understand 
what were the conditions under which Jesus had to 
work......The book has long been prized by scholars, 
and ought now to be appreciated by the general Eng- 
lish public, for it is no mere student's manual, but a 
brilliant history, written in a style which is almost 
without parallel in German theology.’—Theological 
Review. 

“To know the social, religious, and political condi- 
tions of the times in which Christianity arose, is the 
only way to understand what Christianity really is. 
«sees O bring these times more clearly before us is 
the good and successful effort of Dr. Hausrath......All 
these and more are described by the author in a 
manner so easy that all may read it, and so competent 
that all may learn fromit. His style is simple, sin- 
gularly free from literary clumsiness, and with a re- 
serve upon theological views which prevents his work 
jarring upon the feelings of more orthodox readers. 
«eeeee This volume we have pleasure in commending to 
all who wish to know not merely how that religion 
influenced the early times, but how the time in which 
it rose materially affected it."—Scot > 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s 64. 
BAUR (F. C.). 
CHURCH HISTORY of the FIRST 


THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. ALLAN 
Menzies. In2 vols. Vol. I. 


“ Baur's ‘Church History of the First Three Cen- 
turies, embodying, as it does, the author's theory of 
the genesis and cevelopment of Christianity, and ex- 
plaining his views as to the age, authorship, and 
design of the different books of the New Testament, 
supplies a key to nearly all the recent critical and 
apologetic literature of both Germany and England, 
and is thus well fitted to serve as an introduction to 
the study of modern Biblical criticism.....,1t is neces- 
sary to study Dr. Buur's positions in the connection 
in which he has given them to the world, and not in 
the disjvinted shape in which they have sometimes 
been p ted by bis ilants. The translation has 
been excellently well executed.” —Scoisman. 

“ Baur's ‘Church History’ is a$history with a pur- 

with the purpose of explaining the great problem 
which the Tiibingen school bave made for themselves, 
how the keen divisions which they represent to have. 
existed in the early Church between the party of Petor 
and the party of Paul, and between the gospel taught 
by the one and the gospel taught by the other, should 
be found two centuries later to have entirely dis- 
appeared in the unity of the Catholic Church.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 








Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSL (\4-. 
TION FUND LIBRARY receive these Works for 7s 
instead of 198 6d per volume. Prospectus, with Oon-- 
tents of the Series, post free on application. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edioburgh. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


- 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 294. 
8yo, 68. 
CONTENTS. 
THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS AGE. 
AGRARIAN DISTRESS AND DISCONTENT IN INDIA. 
Pym AND SHAFTESBURY : THE TWO POPISH PLOTS. 
E@ypT: HIEROGLYPHIC AND CUNEIFORM INTERPRETATION. 
SECRET CORRESPONDENCE OF Louis XV. 
EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY: PROFESSORS STUBBS AND BRIGHT. 
THE AGAMEMNON AND THE ODYSSEY. 
Tue SOUTH-AFRICAN PROBLEM. 


The AGAMEMNON: Translated from Aeschylus. 


By the Earl of CARNARVON. Small 8vo, 6s. 
The BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES 


VALLEY. By Lady ANNE BLUNT. With some Account of the Arabs and 
their Horses. With Map and Lilustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The SATSUMA REBELLION. An Episode of 
Modern Japanese History. By Augustus H. Mouns&y, H.B.M's Secretary of 


Legation at Athens, and recently Secretary of Legationin Japan. With Maps, 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of the SPEAKER'S 
COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Abridged and Edited by JOHN M. FuLLER, 


M.A., Viear of Bexley. (To be completed in 6 Volumes.) Vol. I. crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


TRAVELS and RESEARCHES AMONG the 


LAKES and MOUNTAINS of EASTERN and CENTRAL AFRICA. By J. 
FREDERIC ELTON, late H.M.’s Consul at Mozambique. Edited by H. B. 
COTTERILL, With Maps and [llustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


LECTURES on the RISE and DEVELOP- 


MENT of MEDLZVAL ARCHITECTURE. Delivered at the Royal Academy. 
By Sir G. GiLBert Scott, R.A. With 450 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into 
oe gon Blank Verse. Books L-XIII. By General G, A. ScHomBerG, C.B. 
vO, 128, 


The MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. A New 
Edition. Edited by SAMUEL BircH, LL.D. With 500 Lilustrations, 3 vols. 
medium 8vo, 84s. 


GLEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 1843-78. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. (To be completed in 7 vols.) 
Vol. L. to VL, small 8vo, 2s 6d each. 


Vol. I1—The Throne and the Prince Consort, the Cabinet and Constitution. 
Vol. II.—Personal and Literary. Vol. III.—Historical and Speculative. Vol. IV. 
—Foreign. Vols. V.and VI.—Ecclesiastical. VII. (In the press)-——Miscellaueous. 


The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HIs- 


TORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By CHARLES ST. JOHN. A 
New and Illustrated Edition. With 70 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, lis. 


HISTORY of EGYPT UNDER the 


PHARAOHS. Derived entirely from Monuments. With a Memoir on the 
Exodus of the Israelites. By Dr. HENRY BruGscH. ‘Translated by H. 
DANBY SEYMOUR and PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


The CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. 


By GrorGe Dennis. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged so as to incor- 
porate all the most Recent Discoveries. With Maps and 200 Illustrations, 2 
vols. medium 8vo, 42s, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 


ETCHED WORK of REMBRANDT; with Life and Introductions. By CHas. 
H. MIDDLETON, B.A. With 12 Plates, medium 8yo, 31s 6d. 
PEOPLE; 


BRITISH BURMA and _its 


Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. By Captain C. J. Forbes, 
Officiating Deputy Commissioner, British Burma. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CATHEDRAL: its Necessary Place in 


the Life and Work of the Church. By the Bishop of Truro. Crown 8vo, 63. 


~ @ 7 -— 2 Ta Tr Tr + 

SIX MONTHS in ASCENSION. An Unscien- 
tifle Account of a Scientific Expedition. By Mrs. GILL. Prefaced by a Brief 
and Popular History of the Methods employed to Discover the Sun's Distance 
from the Earth. By David GILL. With Map, crown Svo, 9s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK (BAKER of | 
THURSO), GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. By Samvuet Sites, LL.D, 
Author of the * Life of a Scotch Naturalist.” With Portrait aud 50 I[llustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST | 
and CHRISTIANITY. The Bampton Lectures, 1876. By the Bishop of 
Derry. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 8vu, Lts. 


LIFE of ST. HUGH of AVALON, Bishop of 


Lincoln; with seme Account of his Predecessors in the See of Lincoin. By | 
Rev. G. G. PERRY, Rector of Waddington and Hun. Canun of Linco!n, With | 
Portrait, crown 8yo, 1Us 6d. } 
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On Saturday next, May 17, will be published. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO 
ECONOMIST,” 


Containing the Reports of the Joint-Stock Banks of the United K'ngdom, simi 
to that published on October 19th, 1878, ” 


The Price of “ The ECONOMIST” on May 17th will be Is 44; by post, 1s 444 
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a 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 
HE CONSUMMATION of the AGE; a Prophecy now 
fulfilled, andsinterpreted in the Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. “With 
Preface by the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. * 
London: LONG@MANS and Co. 











TREASURY PAPERS, QUEEN ANNE, 1708-1714, 
zs In imperial 8v0, pp. 756, price 15s, cloth. 

— DAR of TREASURY PAPERS, Vol. IV. 1708. 
1714, preserved in her Majesty's Public Record Office. Prepared by Josepy 
REDINGTON, Esq., one of the Assistant-Keepers of the Public Records; and pub 
lished by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury. 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 0 
The present volume extends from the beginning of the year 17(8 to August } 
1714, when the reign of Queen Anne terminated. This period includes the end of 
the treasurership of Lord Godolphin ; the few months when the Treasury was in 
commission (August 10, 1710, to May 30, 1711), the whole of the treasurership of 

the Earl of Oxford ; and the commencement of that of the Dake of Shrewsbary 
London: Loneans and Co. and Tauswen and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Oo 
Yambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK and ; 
and Fouuis. Dublin: A. THOM. g — 





CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND DURING 
the MIDDLE-AGES. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vols. I. and II. now ready, in royal 8vo, 10s each, half-bound. 


ENRICI DE BRACTON de LEGIBUS et CONSURETD. 

DINIBUS ANGLLZ. Libri Quinque in Varios Tractatus Distincti. Ad 

Diversorum et Vetustissimorum Codicum Collationem Typis Vulgati. Edited by 
Sir TRAVERS Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L. 

*,* This is a new edition of Bracton’s celebrated work, collated with MSS. in 
the British Museum; the Libraries of Lincoln's Inn, the Middle Temple, and 
Gray's Inn; the Bodleian Library, Oxford; the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, &. 

London: LONGMANS and Oo. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and 
Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. aud C. BLack and 
DovuG.as and Fouts. Dublin: A. THOM. 


“O UR MP, or, COMING MEN.” 


W. POOLE, 124 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











m Just published, crown 4to, price 9s. 
UIET WAR SCENES: Poems and Translations. By 
JAMES BAKER. With 8 Illustrations, designed and drawn by H. Whatley. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. and Co. 


| Pe DON LIBRARY,.12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H R.A. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
»Y by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—The FAIRY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, 
Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted by Mr. 
Oscar Hartwell, at 4 and 9. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT; GAS, what it does and 
can do; THE STEAM-ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. King —THE ZULU WAR, 
by Mr. W. R. May.—VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. OC. Hepworth—STOKES ON MEMORY.— 
LEOTARD the Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c. Admission, 1s. Open at 12 
and 7; Carriages at 5 and 10. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on al! Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 











HEAL AND SON 
HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Beddiug, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 








READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Booksolle: or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








NEARLY READY. 
AUSTRALASIA. 


ndium of Geography and Travel.) Based on Hellwald's 
Cmstn a iwe Viiker.” edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, 
F.B.G.S., Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” ‘Geographical Distribution of 
Apimsls.” &c. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, BA. Large 
post 8¥0, with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. [Next week. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY : 


of Six Lectures delizered under the auspices of the Meteorological 
— By Dr. Mann, F.B.C.S.; J. E. Laueuton, F.R.G.S.; RB. STRACHAN; 
Rev. W. CLEMENT Ley, M.A.; G. J. Symons, F.R.S.; and J. R. Scorr, M.A., 
FBS. Crown 8vo0, Llustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 
Extract from Preface. 

“The Science of Metecrology, as it is studied at the present day, may well re- 
ceive the designation of * modern.’ Its renovation dates from the proposal to 
employ telegraphy in the t ission of logical observations, which pro- 

| was realised hardly more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion 
of this knowledge, however. is slow; and it appeared to the Council of the 
Meteorological Society that a set of Lectures explanatory of modern views, and 
showirg how the stock of knowledge of an older date may be thereby illustrated, 
would, in the present condition of the science, be well timed.” 


FLORAL DISSECTIONS, 


Illustrative of Typical Genera of the British Natural Orders. Lithographed 
by the Rev. GrorGe Hensiow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. For the Use of Schools 
and Students in Botany. Demy 4to, with 8 Plates,and Descriptive Letter- 


press. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, with Maps, &c., cloth, 
DEVON, NORTH. By R.N. Worth, F.G.S8., &e. (Vert week. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. 


(Next week. 


With Plan of Norwich 














NORFOLK. By Watrter Rye. 
Cathedral. 


SURREY. By G. Puruurs Bevan, F.G.S. 


The following Volumes have been already published in the Series: CORN- 
WALL, DERBYSHIRE, SOUTH DEVON, KENT, ROUND ABOUT LONDON, 
SUSSEX, YORKSHIRE (North and East Riding), and YORKSHIRE (West 
Riding). 


os 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


By H. L. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S., Author of Practical Guides to “ North Wales,” 
“The Isle of Man,” “The Isle of Wight,” “ Carlisle, Gilsland, the Roman 
Wall,” &c. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, with 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. 


“The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work is remarkable. 
He has sbirked no labour, and it would seem that whenever a doubt could be 
solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not hesitated to take it...... 
The result is — on every page. Tourists who consider themselves perfectly 
familiar with the loveliest portion of England, will be surprised to find how much 
fresh information they will gain from this guide-book, and those who visit the 
English lakes for the first time will do well to follow the directions of the writer. 
The general arrangement of the volume is admirable; the maps are good; but 

haps the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which dis- 
tinguishes it from almost all other guides—is the clear and careful manner in 
which the traveller is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracke, through 
lonely valleys and across desolate moors."—Pali Mall Gasette. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 


On the Seale of 1 inch to a mile; including Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, 
Newby Bridge on the South, and extending from Ravenglass on the West to 
Hawes Water on the East; showing the contours of equal altitude, and 
marking in feet the heights of all the principal hills and mountains, dis- 
“i the woods, &c.; and all the Roads and Paths. Size, 27 inches 
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STANFORD'S NEW SCHOOL MAP OF 
IRELAND. 


Coloured in Counties, with the Boundaries of the Four Provinces also shown. 
It has been reduced with great care from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey, 
With all Towns and Villages inserted yoo. population, and with ali the 
Railways accurately drawn from the Official Plans. It distinguishes the 
County Towns, Assize Towns, Municipal and Parliamentary Borougbs, Towns 
that are Counties by themse. ves, Episcopal Sees, &c. Scale,5 miles to an inch ; 
size, 50 inches by 58. Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 13s. 


MAP OF AUSTRALIA. 


In Nine Sheets. Constructed from the most recent Official Documents fur- 
nished by the Surveyors-General, showing the Details of Recent Explorations, 
and including a Supplementary MAP of TASMANIA, on the same scale. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE ZULUS AND BOERS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


A Fragment of Recent History. By Rosert James MANN, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
late Superintendent of Education in Natal. Demy 8vo, ls, (Just ready. 


BOTANICAL TABLES FOR THE USE OF 
JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


Table of Common Terms used in describing Plants, comprising those usually 
required in the Cambridge Local Examination for Juniors. Also a Tab!e of 
the Chief Natural Orders of British Plants, arrange! according to Bentham 
and Oliver, By ARABELLA B. BUCKLBY, Authoress of“ Fairyland of Science,” 
“ A Short History of Nutural Science,” &c. Folded, in cloth case, 1s 6d. 

‘ Ingenious, logically arranged, and easy to use.” —Spectator. 

“To every one looking forward to taking up botany as an examination subject, 

these careful tables are almost indispensable."—S:hool Guardian. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEO- 
GRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Surveys of the United Kingdom. Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged. Post 
8vo, with Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Additions, Illus- 
trations of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapas, price 15s. 
“No better introduction to the principles of geology could possihly be recom- 
mended to the English reader. [tis a work of the highest value, and one worthy 
to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.” —Vature. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEO- 
GRAPHY OF IRELAND. 


By Epwarp HULL, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; 
Author of “The Coal Fields of Great Britain.” Post S8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 

Contents: Part I. Geological Formation of Ireland.—Part II. Physica) 
Geography of Ireland.—Part ILL. The Glaciation of [reland. 

“On all points of Irish geology, the structure of the central plaiu and of the 
mountain groups, the various—in some instances unique—origin of lakes and 
river courses, the traces of glacial and volcanic action, Mr. Hull's velume wil? 
prove a most agreeable guide.”"—Graphic. 


THE TWO VOYAGES OF THE ‘PANDORA,’ 


In 1875 and 1876. By Sir ALLEN Youne, R.N.B., F.B.G.S , F.R.A.S., &c., Com- 
mander of the Expedition. Super-royal 8vo, with 2 large Folding Maps and 9 
Full-page [llustrations, cloth, 10s 6d. 
“The volume has the charm of a romance for boys, and the value of a serious 
contribution to geographical research and knowledge for seameu and the worid 
of science.” — Daily News. 


LIFE IN ASIATIC TURKEY : 


A Journal of Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), Isauria, and Parts of 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia. By the Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A., iscopal 
Chaplain, Alexandria; Author of “ Anatolica; or, a Visit to some of the 
Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.”” Demy 8vo, with 
Map and Coloured and other [ilustrations, 21s. 
“Mr. Davis is an experienced and accomplished traveller. He combines the 
faculty of keen observation with the knowledge of Oriental life ersential to a 
European travelling in Asiatic Turkey, and 2 Sa, if we may judge from 
this volume, the energy and courage without travel in such a region must 
inevitably prove a failuve.'—Pall Mali Gazette. 


STEREOGRAPHICAL MAP OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Constructed to Show the Correct Relation of the Physical Features. Scale, 

11} miles to an inch ; size, 80 inches by 58. Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 21s. 
“It looks like a model of our islands, showing ia a remarkably striking and 
real manner not only the relative situati of tai and plains, but the 
exact configuration and relative heigats of the former, the rua of valleys, the 
lie of the watersheds, and the courses of the rivers. All the other features of the 
islands are likewise shown, including the chief towns and the railways. The 
greatest care has evidently been taken to keep exactly true to nature, and in this 
respect the map is superior to anything we have before seen. Artistically and 
geographically the map is a masterpiece, and should be hung up in every school; 
it will compel children to learn geography."— Times. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES. 


By AnpREw C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 
Surveys of the United Kingdom. This Map has been reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey Maps and Admiralty Charts, and conveys all the usual 
Topographical and Statistical Information. The Hill features have been very 
carefully and elaborately eugraved, aad upon this foundation the Geological 
Lines have been accurately drawn. Tbe most recent L[nformation that can be 
obtained from the Works of H.M.’s Geological Survey and other Authorities 
has been incorporated. The Colours are in accordane with the Survey Maps, 
of which this will prove an invaluable Epitome. Scale, 11} miles to an inch, 
size, 50 inches by 53. Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 42s. 


GENERAL MAP OF AUSTRALIA, 


With all the Recent Explorations, Tracks of the Principal Explorers, the 
Roads, Railways, Telegraphs, and Altitudes. Originally Drawn by, and 
Engraved under the i fiate superintendence of, the lute JouN Akaow- 
SMITH. Revised aud Corrected to present date. Scale, $80 miles to an inch ; 


























Size, 8 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches; Scale, 26 miles to an inch. 


size, 44 inches by 26. Sheets, Coloured, 63; mounted iu Case, 10s. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. 
BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
St. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and to 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &c. Third 
Edition, Revised, 8vo, 12s. 


St, PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. A Revised 


Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A 
—— pe 3 — Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Fourth 


St. CLEMENT of ROME. An Appendix containing the 
Newly Discovered Portions of the Two Epistles to the Corinthians, with 
Introductions and Notes, and a Translation of the whole. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


On a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH NEW 


TESTAMENT. New Edition, crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


By CANON WESTCOTT, D.D. 


HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT 
a FOUR CENTURIES. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the GOSPELS. 


Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popular Account of 
the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. New Edition. 18mo, 4s 6d. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH BIBLE. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MOVEMENTS in RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Three Sermons, Preached before the University of Cambridge in the Lent 
Term, 1879. By E. H. Puumprrs, D.D., Professor of Divinity, King's College, 
London, Prebendary of St. Paul's, &. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


OUTLINES of FIELD GEOLOGY. By 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, &c.,at Edinburgh. With 
Illustrations, extra fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. (This day. 





BALLADS and SONNETS. By Alexander 


ANDERSON. Crown vo, 5s. [Next week. 


CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. 
CuaRK, M.A., F.G.S. New Edition, with 18 Coloured Maps, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 
(This day. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6a. 


MACLEOD of DARE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The best book that Mr. Black has written; the best novel that has been 
published in England for some years."—Academy. 

“In point of finish, in style, and artistic arrangement perhaps it is superior 
to anything he has written before."—Times. 

“In bis latest and, to our way of thinking, thus far his best novel, Mr. Black 
has made # bold experiment, the audacity of which is justified by its success. 
eveees. It reveals » decided gain on the author's part in power and in artistic 
perception.” —Saturday Review. 


By the same Author. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. [Thirteenth Thousand. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. Crown ove. 6s. 


Fourteenth Thousand. 

MADCAP VIOLET. Crown 8vo. [Eighth Thousand. 
The MAID of KILLEENA; and other Tales. Crown 

ifth Thousand. 


8vo, 6s. ita) 


GREEN PASTURES and FIOUADILLY. we erown 8vo, 


th Thousand. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
CATULLUS. Select Poems. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion and Notes, by F. P. Simpson, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 43 6d. [This day. 


ZESCHYLUS. Perse. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by A.C. PRICKARD, M.A. Fveap. 8vo. (/mmediately. 


This day in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 


LIFE of VICTOR EMMANUEL IL., First 


King of Italy. By G. S. GoDKIN. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, Lectures on, 


By M.J.Guzst. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
Now ready, 8vo, price 16s, VOL. III. of 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
PURITAN ENGLAND—The REVOLUTION. With 4 Maps. 


Vol. L—EARLY ENGLAND—FOREIGN KINGS—The CH 
PARLIAMENT. With 8 Maps, lés. AneaS<i 
Vol. I1.—The MONARCHY—The RESTORATION. 16s. 
“It is full of thought and suggestion, and fully up to the level of present his. 
torical criticism. The materials are most cleverly put together; the facts are 
exceedingly well marshalled. It never allows the interest to flag for an instant 
and it remains, along with Mr. Green's earlier books, by far the most graphic 
sketch of English history that exists,"—Academy. 
“ His book, both in its aims and its accomplishments, rises far beyond any of a 
similar kind, and it will give the colouring to the popular view of English history 
for some time to come.” —Z.raminer. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Vols. 


SPENSER. By the Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8yo, 
2s 6d. [This day. 


BURNS. By Princi hairp, 
the + y, mer a 80, 2s z sooner of Footry in 


Previously published, each 2s 6d. 
DEFOE. By W. Minto-HUME. By Professor Huxley—GOLDSMITH, 
By W. Black—SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds—GIBBON. By J. 0. Morison 
—SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton—JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. 


*,* Others to follow. 


CLASSICAL WRITERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, each 1s 6d. 


Under the above title, Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. are issuing s 
Series of small Volumes upon some of the principal Writers, Classical and 
English, whose Works form subjects of Study in our Schools. The main 
object of the Series is Educational, care being taken to impart information in 
asystematic and thorough way, while an intelligent interest in the Writers 
and their Works is sought to be aroused by @ clear and attractive style of 
treatment. 


EURIPIDES. By Professor Mahaffy. | Po 
MILTON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. ‘ 


*,* Others to follow. 


Now ready, in Three Parts, crown 8vo, price 1s 6d each. 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Selected and Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Part L—HENGIST to CRESSY. 
Part IL—CRESSY to CROMWELL. 
Part III.—CROMWELL to BALAKLAVA. 


FREE TRADE, RECIPROCITY, and PROTECTION. 


FREE-TRADE and PROTECTION: an 


Inqu'ry into the Causes which have Retarded ths General Adoption of Fra 
Trade since its Iotroduction into Eagland. By Prvufessor Fawcst!, MP. 
Second Edition, 8vo, 73 6d. 

“Mr. Fawcett brings to the task not merely the trained skill of an eccom- 
plished expert, but an acquaintance with practical politics, in which few 
economists have rivalled him, and a judicial candour in which he has been 


surpassed by none...... We commend the whole volume tothe careful attention 
of all who are interested in the most pressing economic problems of the time. 
— Spectator. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


Collected Edition, in Monthly Volumes. 


Vol. IV.—HYPATIA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The WATER of LIFE, and other Sermons. 


By Cuaries KInGsLey. New Edition, crown 8yo, 63. [This day. 


PROVERBS and their LESSONS. By B. ¢. 


Taencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


(This day. 





*,* Others to follow. 


[New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, this dy. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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